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RECENT disinterested survey shows that 
only three out of ten manufacturers 

have studied the possibilities of more efficient 
packing and shipping methods in their plants. 


Have you? 


If not, ask for the help of an H & D Package 
Engineer. He’s prepared to tell you how 
breakage and marring of contents can be pre- 
vented; how packing labor can be lowered; 
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he end, 
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“how savings in shipping charges can be 


accomplished. He is often able to show that 
fewer special separate package designs are 
needed, with stocks of packing supplies cor- 
respondingly reduced. Now—before the 


tush of reviving business, is a good time to 


> make this study. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
303 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packer’s Station, Kansas 
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INC E 2 ity, Kansas. 
TE Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., 
King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto. 
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res |. it) HINDE ~<d DAUCH 
we : I* Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes 
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We appreciate the opportunity of 
having been of Service to you and 
trust with the pledge that our every 
facility is at your disposal, we may 
continue to be a factor in your con- 
tinued prosperity and happiness. 


To the Carriers— 


We extend our sincere appreciation 
for the excellent service, courteous 
treatment and co-operation you have 
given us. 


A Merry Xmas to You All 
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> 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


\ ay £9 
ules Than Carload Freight Service ” 


Investigate! 


« O » 


Are you thoroughly familiar 
with all of the dependable less 
than carload freight services 


offered by UNIVERSAL? 


Are you taking advantage of 
the transportation savings their 
complete use affords? 


One of our representatives will 
gladly assist you in making a 
survey. 


ae 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CuHicaGo, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York Ciry, N. Y. 


“Reduced Freight Rates” 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Ine. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 


MERCHANTS —_<7 co. 
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wae 
Our Platform 

Keep the\government out 
to ocean and inla ay transportation as well a 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 

ice that will justify employing them. 







regulation trom the rail Carriers 
ize the burden of regula 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 


= 
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A EQUALIZING REGULATION 
PPONENTS of regulation of motor vehicle common 
a / carriers and intercoastal vessels—perhaps because 
“i ; there is no other reply to the logical demand that the 
it | burden of regulation be equalized among competing 
Pe transportation agencies—perhaps because they honestly 
A believe that something should be done toward equaliza- 
a tion and that their way is the better way—are now 


suggesting t is excuse for imposi 


agencies of transport that compete with the railroads 
burdens that are not called for by anyother reason than. exyect them to function adequately—and even the wildest 


the desirability of equalization and that would make 
‘the cost of transportation greater for those who use 
those agencies and add to the cost of administration for 
all. If equalization is necess they. why not 


If_equalization is necessary, they ask, why not 
accomplish it by removin some of the regulatory burden 
from the railroads? paris 


“We are disposed to agree with this view—in fact, 
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vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inlan 
ay carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
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we hav s entertained it and expressed it as an 


alternative, though we have pressed for “Fegulation of 
steamsh ips, motor vehicles, and inland waterway opera- 
fion in the same degree that the railroads are regulated, 

ecause we do not believe that the temper of Congress 
and the people is such at this time that the burden of 
regulation on the railroads can, as a practical matter, 
be appreciably diminished. If it can be, we are for it. 
We would be for it quite aside from the competitive 
situation, for our opinion has always been that the 
railroads are overregulated and that the Commission, 
instead of being merely the regulator of the railroads, 
has become, in large measure, their manager. So, if 
those who talk as they do mean what they say and will 
go about it seriously and in a practical way to take 
off the law books some of the measures that, in our 
opinion and the opinion of many others, unnecessarily 
hamper the railroads, we are willing to do all we can 
to hel 
So favorably impressed are we with the logic of this 
rogram that we have altered the “platform” carried at 
the head of our editorial page, to conform to it. We no 
longer, in that platform, insist on regulation of com- 
peting transportation agencies—though even in the orig- 
inal platform we suggested removal of regulation from 
the railroads as an alternative—but press for equaliza- 
tion of regulation. 
there is no other reason for enforcing regulatory 
measures against motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and 
what not than that of the unfairness of permitting them 
o compete, unhandicapped, with the railroads, which are 
andicapped, there would result from such measures an 
igcrease in transportation cost to the public the wisdom 
o& which would be questioned. However, if the handicap 
is to remain on the railroads, that increase in cost would 
be {justified, not merely because we should desire to be 
fait to the railroads (though fairness is always a con- 
sidération) but because we must be fair to them if we 



























































































adyocate of other forms of transportation has not yet 
regched the point where he dreams of a day when the 
roads will not be necessary in our economic scheme. 
T¥ey have been referred to as the “backbone” of our 
tgansportation system. Probably, if anything like fair- 
ss is shown to them, they will always continue to be 
at backbone. They may be thrust into the background, 
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These representatives of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
have made the resolution and 
when you have made yours 
will be glad to arrange your 
transportation 


T. H. Gurney, P.T.M. 
Richmond, Va. 
Georce Coomss, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. E. Lanpmemr, W.P.A. 
320 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. R. Ruopes, G.E.P.A. 
299 Broadway 
New York City 
C. P. WitiiaMs, N.P.A. 
Detroit, Mich. 


H. Q. Wasson, A.G.P.A. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Let’s Make 
this 
New Year 


... to see the home folks 
more often during nineteen 
thirty-one. 


The qualities needed to make the year 
a success—con fidence, determination 
and optimism, were all by-words with 
the old folks at home. To keep the 
home contacts unbroken by frequent 
visits should fill you with such a 
measure of these qualities that you 
will add to your personal joy an un- 
usual degree of success — Go back 
often ! 


The 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
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more or less, by paternalistic favor shown to their com- 
petitors, but, if all transportation agencies start at 
scratch, as they should, the railroads will continue to 
carry the bulk of the traffic. This is not to say, of 
course, that other forms of transport have not their place 
or should be unfairly dealt with. It is merely to say 
that all forms should be dealt with fairly with a view 
to each finding its proper place and function. 


RAILROAD PENSIONS 


WRITER in Public Utilities Fortnightly—Herbert 

Corey—foresees disaster to the railroads with 
respect to their pension plans or a discontinuance of 
such plans—this because the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will permit a funding plan only under conditions 
that the railroads are unwilling to accept. He points out 
that, under the present system of paying pensions from 
operating revenue, the burden will, in course of time, 
become so great that it will more than eat up profits. On 
both sides of the controversy he finds merit—and takes 
to the woods. 

The conditions imposed by the Commission on rail- 
roads desirous of funding their pension plans, he points 
out, are these: 





The ultimate payment of a pension to the worker must be 
a part of his contract with his employer—provided that the 
employe has complied with the eligibility requirements of the 
pension plan. 

Upon the adoption of a funding plan the roads must charge 
the cost of pensions to employes retired before the plan goes 
into effect to profit and loss. 

That only the cost of funding those placed on pension after 
the date of entering upon the funding plan may be charged to 
operating expenses. 


Discussing these conditions he says: 


That the roads will not assent to the first condition may be 
taken for granted. It is true that employers have referred to 
pensions as “bounties” or “gratuities.” The implication is that 
the grantors have been moved by humanitarian motives only. 
In this light a pension is essentially a charity. No doubt many 
managerial hearts are kind, but in sober truth it may be accepted 
that pensions are granted because of the control the employer 
thus secures upon the acts and words of the employe. 

The I. C. C. and the income tax bureau authorities do not 
permit the cost of pensions to be deducted from operating ex- 
penses because they are charities. 

They are recognized as a means of promoting the efficiency 
and the loyalty of the €mployed force. This is brought out very 
clearly in almost every pension plan. Pensions may be refused 
or withdrawn or decreased for acts prejudicial to the interests 
of the grantor. They are, therefore, being paid out in return 
for benefits rendered or to come. Some railroads preserve the 
right to compel their pensioners to act as strikebreakers if 
called upon, on penalty of voiding the pensions paid. 

If the railroads think this measure of control has been worth 
the millions of dollars paid for it, it hardly seems probable that 
they will surrender it on call. It would be much simpler to sur- 
render the pension plan. 

“The cost of the pensions accrued before the funding plan 
goes into effect’”—rules the I. C. C.—‘“must be charged to profit 
and loss.” 

Profit and loss is only another name for the stockholder’s 
pocketbook. 

If there is an earned surplus the stockholder gets a dividend. 
If there is a deficit he may get a receiver. The cost of pensions 
which might accrue after the funding plan goes into effect might, 
conceivably, be made up by an increase in operating rates, the 
weather and the I. C. C. permitting. This is possible. The 
imagination will stretch sufficiently to visualize it. But if the 
cost of the already-accrued is to be taken from profit and loss 
it will come from the pocket of the stockholder. 

Mark this: 
The men already retired and on pension must be cared for 
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out of the profit and loss fund—or the stockholder’s pocket— 
according to this ruling of the I. C. C. And that means every 
man who is on a pension fund today. One railroad system paid 


out $6,665,000 last year for current pensions. How many million 
dollars must be taken from the pockets of the stockholders of 
that railroad system alone if that ruling were to be accepted? 
Then think of the other stockholders in the other roads! 

Then the I. C. C. asks that the railroads give up whatever 
measure of control the pension system now gives them over past 
and present employes and pay for that surrender by turning 
over a sum which would stagger the first two greatest govern- 
ments of the world. 

Yet the I. C. C. defends its position logically. At its bureau 
of accounts I was told that: 

“We only ask that the money which is taken from the 
pockets of the public and ear-marked for a pension for John 
Smith shall go to John Smith. Not to any one else.” 

I can find no quarrel with that. It does seem fair to me that 
a man who has worked for twenty-four years for one railroad 
should be given a pension when he retires, if his neighbor who 
has worked for twenty-five years gets one. But to make him 
sure of that pension the I. C. C. says that John Smith shall 
have a contract with the railroad and the railroad says he shall 
not. 

And likewise, if the stockholders owe John Smith money for 
his twenty-five years of work they must pay for it out of their 
own pockets, says the I. C. C., and not take it from the pockets 
of the public which shall begin riding in this year of our Lord. 

That has a convincing sound to me, too. I’m sorry, honestly. 
But stated that way it seems only fair. Except that the stock- 
holders say they will not pay. If they are bothered too much 
about this thing, they will tear up the pension plans altogether. 


We also would take to the woods if there were no 
way of dealing with this matter except within the limits 
of present law and Interstate Commerce Commission 
policies. But it strikes us that, while we are talking of 
removing burdensome and unnecessary regulation from 
the railroads, here is a place where we might begin. 
Surely the railroads ought to have the same latitude that 
other business has in plans for pensioning employes— 
whether they be motivated by “managerial kindness,” or 
business sagacity, or both. 





1930 RAIL REVIEW 


(By R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Association) 


The policy recently unanimously adopted ‘by the railroads 
of this country and deemed necessary in order to assure continu- 
ance of adequate transportation service, constitutes the out- 
standing development, so far as the railroads are concerned, of 
the current year 1930. 

In adopting this policy the railroads seek only an equal 
opportunity to compete with other forms of transporttion, op- 
erating as common carriers, when it comes to handling the 
commerce of the nation. They are not asking for any special 
privileges. They simply want all forms of common carrier 
transportation to be treated alike. 

The policy of the railroads asks for (a) a respite from rate 
reductions and suspension by regulating bodies, both intrastate 
and interstate, and from action that will increase the expenses 
of the carriers; (b) a respite from legislation efforts of either 
the national or the state legislatures that would adversely affect 
rates or increase the expenses of the carriers; (c) a withdrawal 
of governmental competition both through direct operation of 
transportation facilities as well as indirectly through subsidies; 
and (d) a fairly comparable system of regulation for competing 
transportation service. 

The railroads have found it necessary to take this action 
largely because of the marked slackening that has taken place 
in the growth of traffic since 1920 contrasted with the average 
annual increase for the preceding thirty years. This diminution 
in the growth of both freight and passenger traffic has come 
largely from a number of reasons. Among them are the increases 
in the use of private automobiles, motor trucks and busses; 
the increase in transcontinental tonnage handled through the 
Panama Canal, and the increase in traffic handled over inland 
waterways. 

The situation that prompted the formulation and adoption 
of the policy by the railroads does not take into consideration 
the situation they have faced in 1930, when, due to the business 
depression, traffic and net earnings of the roads were greatly 
reduced. The situation that existed during the current year 
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is, in the opinion of rail managements, more or less of a tem- 
porary nature and will eventually right itself. The situation 
that has been gradually developing over a period of years, how- 
ever, is more serious and gives the railroads great concern, 
especially if they are to continue to give the public the ade- 
quate, efficient and dependable rail transportation which* the 
nation has been receiving for the past eight years. 

Preliminary reports, which will not become complete for 
three weeks, indicate that loading of revenue freight in 1930 
will total 45,851,000 cars, a reduction of 6,969,000 cars, or 13 
per cent under that for 1929 and 5,738,000 cars, or 11 per cent 
under 1928. 

Measured in net ton-miles, the volume of freight handled 
in 1930 will be, complete reports are expected to show, approxi- 
mately 424 billion net ton-miles, a reduction of 14 per cent 
under 1929, the highest previous year, and a reduction of 11 
per cent under 1928. 

Capital expenditures in 1930 totaled $875,000,000, an increase 
of approximately $21,000,000 over such expenditures in 1929 
and $198,000,000 above that in 1928. 

Preliminary reports for the year show that the Class I rail- 
roads as a whole had a net railway operating income in 1930 of 
$898,000,000, or a return of 3.41 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. Class I railroads in 1929 had a net railway operating 
income of $1,275,000,000, which was a return of 4.95 per cent 
on their property investment. Gross operating revenues in 1930 
amounted to approximately 5,365,000,000, a decrease of 15.5 per 
cent under those fer 1929, while operating expenses amounted 
to $3,985,000,000, or a decrease of 12.5 per cent under the pre- 
ceding year. 

The estimate of earnings for the twelve months of 1930 is 
based on complete reports for the first ten months and an esti- 
mate by the Bureau of Railroad Economics as to earnings in 
November and December. The net railway operating income 
for the ten months’ period totaled $772,440,927, compared ‘with 
$1,116,066,690 for the corresponding period in 1929. 

The rate of return on the basis of property investment by 
years follows: 


1920, 0.21 per cent; 1921, 2.84 per cent; 1922, 3.58 per cent; 1923 
4.33 per cent; 1924, 4.21 per cent; 1925, 4.74 per cent; 1926, 4.98 per 
cent; 1927, 4.29 per cent; 1928, 4.64 per cent; 1929, 4.95 per cent; 1930 
(estimated), 3.41 per cent. 


Passenger traffic in 1980 was less than for any year within 
the last twenty, amounting to 27 billion passenger-miles. This 
was a reduction of 42 per cent under the record year of 1920. 

The railroads in 1930 installed in service 77,400 new freight 
cars and 770 locomotives, compared with 84,894 freight cars and 
762 locomotives in 1929. Ownership of freight cars by Class I 
railroads on December 1, 1930, was approximately 2,270,809 cars, 
or 1.4 per cent less than on December 1, 1923, while the average 
carrying capacity per car owned increased 3.1 tons per car. 
This was also a decrease of 93,863 cars under the high ownership 
period, September, 1925. The number of locomotives owned by 
Class I railroads on December 1 was 55,985, a decrease of 8,894 
locomotives, or 15.9 per cent, compared with the same date in 
1923, but the average tractive power increased 6,305 pounds per 
locomotive, or 16.2 per cent. 

The railroads in 1930 established a new high record in the 
average speed per hour of freight trains, an average of 13.7 
miles having been attained. This average, which was an an 
increase of one-half of one mile over the highest previous average 
established in 1929, represents the average per hour for all 
freight trains between terminals, including yard and road delays, 
no matter from what cause. 

The railroads in 1930 also obtained the greatest efficiency 
on record in the use of fuel by road locomotives. An average 
of 120 pounds of fuel was required during the past year to haul 
1,000 tons of freight and equipment, including locomotive and 
tender, a distance of one mile. This average was the lowest 
ever attained by the railroads since the compilation of these 
reports began in 1918, being a reduction of five pounds under 
the best previous record established in 1929. 


Record efficiency also marked the use of fuel in the pas- 
senger service, an average of 14.5 pounds having been required 
to move each passenger train car one mile in 1930, compared 
with 14.8 pounds in the preceding year. 


RAILROAD LAND GRANTS 


(Railroad Data) 


The fact that the railroads, in their development stage, 
received land grants from the government is frequently cited 
as complete justification for the present policy of developing 
inland waterway transportation systems through the use of 
public tax funds. The latest official statement of this character 
was made by Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley in his recent 
address before the Mississippi Valley Association at St. Louis. 
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According to the official press release issued by the War De. 
partment he said: 

“Long stretches of the public land domain were freely be. 
stowed upon the railroad companies that built our great rail. 
roads.” Subsequently in his address the Secretary referred to 
the grants as “gift land.” 

The phrases “freely bestowed” and “gift land,” used by Sec. 
retary Hurley in speaking of the railroad land grants, convey 
the implication that they were outright gifts. Such an intima- 
tion is erroneous: 

The fact is that the government has not only been conm.- 
pensated for these grants, but is still being amply rewarded, 
Under the terms of the transaction the government receives 
reduced rates—averaging from 12 to 15 per cent—for the trans. 
portation of mail, government troops, materials and so on. 
Applying these reduced rates to the acreage of land grants it 
will be found that the railroads, even on a peace-time basis, pay 
for these land grants every twenty-five years. Since these say- 
ings go on perpetually, the railroads have undoubtedly returned 
the value of the lands to the government by this time. 

Practically all of the land grants were made between 1850 
and 1870, and the bulk of them lay west of the Mississippi River. 
The total—which includes all grants made by the federal gov- 
ernment, either directly or through the states—amounted to 
155,504,000 acres, of which 132,173,225 acres were actually cer- 
tified up to June 30, 1930, according to a study by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. The railroads have not yet taken title 
to the balance of about 23,000,000 acres. 

In theory the land was held at $1.25 per acre, although 
actually the government sold public land during this period at 
average annual prices ranging from 41 cents to $1.67 per acre. 
The average during the 20-year period was 94 cents an acre. 
In other words, the railroads received title to land worth an 
aggregate of $124,243,000. 

In consideration of the government’s aid the land grant lines 
agreed and were required to handle government troops, passen- 
gers and materials at reduced rates or entirely free. This varied 
in different cases, but 50 per cent of the commercial rates was 
eventually developed as an appropriate charge, and that basis 
now applies on a majority of the land grant lines. With respect 
to the carriage of mail, Congress fixed the rates for land grant 
lines at 80 per cent of the standard or authorized rates. In other 
words, on the average, government transportation requirements 
are met by the railroads at a reduction of from 12 to 15 per cent. 

The actual monetary saving to the government now averages 
about $5,000,000 a year. It has been pointed out that the aggre- 
gate value of lands actually received by the railroads to date 
was about $125,000,000. Thus the full value of the land is repaid 
to the government every twenty-five years. 

There is also a widespread misconception as to the nature 
and value of the land still in the hands of the railroads. As 
soon as the land is patented and title to it passes to a railway 
company, it becomes and remains an item of expense rather 
than profit, until sold, utilized for transportation purposes, or 
otherwise disposed of. The land must be maintained and policed, 
separate records and accounts must be set up through a land 
department or separate land company, and taxes accrue that 
must be paid by the patentee. 


EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Proposed bus and railroad legislation should be dealt with 
by Congress at a special session to be called after March 4, 
when the present Congress will adjourn, according to Senator 
Borah, of Idaho. He referred also to other legislation that 
should be taken up at a special session. 

On the other side of the Capitol, however, Representative 
Longworth, of Ohio, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
said that an extra session would be made necessary only through 
filibustering in the present session by a few Senate trouble- 
makers against appropriation bills and other necessary legisla- 
tion. 

The desire of President Hoover, it is understood, is to 
avoid an extra session of Congress if that is possible. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 1-7, inclusive, was 592,845, as compared with 580,498 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 267,343; ventilated box, 2,762; auto and furniture, 48,204; 
total box, 318,309; flat, 21,456; gondola, 121,641; hopper, 87,572; total 
coal, 209,213; coke, 504; S. D. stock, 24,224; D. D. stock, 4,391; re- 
frigerator, 12,717; tank, 699; miscellaneous, 1,322. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 24,700 box, 2,250 auto 


and furniture, 600 flat, 950 S. D. stock and 1,250 miscellaneous 
cars. : 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





As fast as excavating tractors and 
When Pipe Line Meets welding machines can work, gasoline 
pipe lines are beginning to trace spider 
lines across the map of the United 
States. The Standard of New Jersey 
already has been extending from Bay- 
onne, N. J., to the Ohio River below Pittsburgh, Pa. It is 
a converted crude line built to carry the raw material from 
the field to the refinery, west to east. Production in Vene- 
zuela, Mexico, the Gulf coast, and California, having ready 
access to water lines, made that line, as the carrier of crude 
petroleum, obsolescent if not obsolete. 

By reversing the flow of its traffic, its owner made it a 
factor in the marketing of gasoline in the middle of the coun- 
try. There has not been much hip-hip-hurrah about its accom- 
plishments. It is the unwritten law, generally observed by 
big refining interests, not to boast much about their trans- 
portation facilities; hence, the absence of red fire and the 
beating of tom toms. 

From the heart of the midcontinent field comes the Great 
Lakes pipe line, also for carrying gasoline to market, Kansas 
City being a known objective and Chicago and Milwaukee 
probable objectives. Up toward St. Louis comes another line 
from Borger, Tex. Then from Marcus Hook, Pa., comes a line 
with Cleveland as its immediate objective. Toledo, O., may be 
on the list of points to be visited, the Sun Oil Company, its 
builder, being suspected of a desire to go that far. 

Every day is bringing those lines nearer to a common 
point—in a territory that has refineries of its own and also 
some production and crude pipe lines of its own. Unless all 
stop soon, the time is not far off when they will be near enough 
for something to happen—as, for instance, fur to begin flying, 
to fall back on an old figure of speech. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that gasoline will begin to squirt. Of course, 
there is a popular impression that the big oil companies do 
not fight each other, and yet newspapers carry stories of price 
wars in which gasoline has gone as low as three cents a gallon 
—something that the small fellows could not carry on. 


Pipe Line There 
Will Be Competition 





Though commissioners are not 
hanging out of the windows peer- 
ing through the haze trying to make 
out the forms of eastern railroad ex- 
ecutives approaching with perfected 
plans for the consolidation of rail- 
roads in the eastern region, several of them believe there is 
some foundation for reports from New York that the eastern 
carrier moguls are on the point of bringing up the subject again. 
It would not be accurate, however, to say that Commissioner 
Porter, the apostle of the gospel of four systems in the east, is 
aglow with pleasurable excitement on the subject simply be- 
cause the talk is that the executives have been proceeding on 
the assumption that four systems would be enough. 

Presentation of a four system plan would mean that the 
contentions of the Pennsylvania had been conceded by the New 
York Central, the Van Sweringens, and the B. and O. One 
report is that the revised plan provides for a Van Sweringen 
entry into New York through acquisition of the Lehigh Valley 
and the soothing of the New York Central by an award of the 
Lackawanna in exchange for its relinquishment of claim for 
the Reading or any part thereof. 

That looks plausible—to one who thinks the Pennsylvania 
is willing to give, and give, and give without receiving anything 
in return. If it consenteed to the entry of the Van Sweringens 
into New York over their own rails, what, it might be asked, 
would it receive in return at all comparable with such a con- 
cession? The Pennsylvania may not be as much so-called 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” as the Lehigh Valley, the Reading, or 
the Central of New Jersey, but it has many of the hard bargain- 
ing qualities of those Pennsylvania Germans. If it has agreed 


Eastern Executives 
Believed to Be Near 
Consolidation Harmony 


to allow the Lehigh Valley to go to the Van Sweringens, the 
chances are that it has received something really good in return. 

One of the earnest desires of the Pennsylvania, for a long 
time, has been a line along the south shore of Lake Erie, the 
heart of the Vanderbilt territory, through which the Knicker- 
bocker system had two lines, the New York Central and the 
Nickel Plate. 


While the Pennsylvania has been nursing that 
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ambition, the Vanderbilt system has pined for a line through 
central Pennsylvania. 

Each of those systems has north and south lines into the 
territory of the other, the Pennsylvania a greater number than 
the New York Central. The Pennsylvania serves Buffalo, Erie, 
Ashtabula, Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo, and Detroit with such 
saw-tooth additions to its main line, which latter is from fifty 
to one hundred miles south of the lake. 

Trackage rights over the Nickel Plate or the right to con- 
struct a few connecting links so as to shorten the Pennsylvania 
distance between Buffalo and Cleveland and between Cleveland 
and Toledo might be an inducement to the Pennsylvania to 
trade the Lehigh Valley for a south shore line. 

These eastern railroads need a Congress of Vienna or a 
treaty of Versailles for the rectification of frontiers or the ap- 
portioning of mandates (polite synonyms for land taking), as 
much as the winners did after the Napoleonic and Hohenzollern 
wars. If they have been successful in holding such a gather- 
ing they will be welcomed by at least a minority of the Com- 
mission—the minority that fought for the four system plan. 
If they have agreed, the five system majority of the Commis- 
sion may heave a sigh of relief and give them a hearty welcome, 
just because it has had a palliative applied to a boil on its neck 
in the form of such an agreement. 

But then, it is to be remembered that, about two years ago, 
three of the four were supposed to have agreed. However, the 
New York Central did not fall into step with the Van Swer- 
ingens and the Baltimore and Ohio, though the two last men- 
tioned, in their communication to the Commission, said it was 
expected soon to file its plan and that the three would thereby 
force the Pennsylvania to come in with its plan. But the New 
York Central did not act as a coercive agent operating on the 
Pennsylvania. 





It may be that buying and selling 
a railroad is essentially different from 
buying and selling a horse. However, 
in the last analysis, the two operations 
seem identical. The seller, for purposes of breaking down the 
sales resistance of the prospective buyer, exhibits the picture, 
not of a nickel, but of a gold-plated, if not actual gold, railroad. 
That’s exactly what a horse seller does, changing the language 
“yf show that he knows the difference between a railroad and 
a horse. 

When the Ulster and Delaware and the New York Central 
negotiated about the properties of the former, they tried the 
ordinary horse-trading methods. They would not work. There- 
fore, they tried the so-called arbitration method. The arbi- 
trators then introduced the first lot of high brow horse trading 
language. But that got them nowhere. Then the Commission 
took it up and assigned Examiner Walton to the hearing of 
the matter and the writing of a report. (Elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

Walton is the man who showed what could be done with 
flossy words. But at the end he came to earth, resorting to 
the old method of splitting the difference—the very essence of 
a horse trade. He took a million off the maximum given to him 
by his capitalization-of-income method and added nearly $1,500,- 
000 to his minimum. That, he said, would be a good thing for 
the Commission to adopt. 

Even if it assumed that the Commission will adopt the 
Walton report, the chances are that the end will not have been 
reached. When the Commission said that the New York Cen- 
tral should incorporate the Ulster and Delaware into its system, 
it gave the small road an element of value it did not have 
before. It might be called a nuisance value. Unless the Com- 
mission changes its report by eliminating the condition requir- 
ing the inclusion of the Ulster in the Vanderbilt system, the 
small road can delay unification of the New York Central a 
while longer by refusing to sell at the figure that may be set 
by the Commission. 


High Brow Horse 
Trading Terminclogy 





The colts among the commissioners re- 
cently have been showing what they can 
do. It’s true that the most notable recent 
examples are dissents and that, among some 
lawyers, such separate expressions are 
deemed interesting but not important. How- 
ever, frequently the thing that starts out as a dissent becomes 
the controlling idea. 

Take the dissent of Commissioner Lee on reparation and 
that of Commissioner Porter in respect to grain transit divisions 
at Peoria. They were written by men from states more or less 
notorious, if not notable, for peculiar notions of party fealty 
called progressiveism. But the dissents, not by any gyration 
of fancy, can be called by the more or less derogatory adjactive, 
because applied to so many things that are old and exploded 
economic and political ideas. On the contrary, the Lee propo- 


Commission 
Youngsters Do a 
Bit of Prancing 
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sition is that, when a man tries to collect damages, he must 
show that his pocket nerve has really been injured. The Por- 
ter proposition is that, wherever there is transit, that privilege 
hooks the outbound with the inbound rate, notwithstanding the 
words of the Supreme Court of the United States, loosely 
spoken—Porter thinks, without real relation to any issue in the 
Kansas City varying proportionals situation before the court. 

The dissents, regardless of what may be thought of the 
merit of their fundamental ideas, it is believed, will intensify 
thought on the subjects they cover. 





Jacques Louis de la Houssaye Mur- 
phy—to give him his full Acadian or 
creole name—the Commission’s assistant 
librarian, and, some think, its congres- 
sional liaison officer, has a Christmas 
greeting for those whose eyes may be 
more toward the setting than the rising sun. It is: 

“Merry Christmas—May you have as many as you have 
had and then be able to stand up and say ‘Yes, I will have a 
‘little drink.’ ” 


Murphy’s Christmas 
Wish for Those 
with Graying Hair 





When Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
last surviving signer of the declaration of 
independence, laid the cornerstone of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the ambition of the 
beginners of that railroad was to reach 
the Ohio. It got there about nine years 
before the outbreak*of the war between the sections. Then it 
got to Sandusky, O., a port on Lake Erie, and long after the 
sky-blue overcoats of the soldiers of the north, once as com- 
mon in that territory as bluebirds in the spring, had about 
disappeared, it got to Chicago. This year it reaches the Mis- 
souri, the starting point of the covered wagons bound to far- 
away and almost mythical Oregon, over the rails of the dis- 
appearing Alton. 

In Carroll’s day, a proposition to have a line from Baltimore 
to the Missouri would have been deemed more chimerical than 
the empire the Corsican said he would raise up in the Louisiana 
purchase to redress the concert of Europe—a prophecy that 
would have been fulfilled by this time if Woodrow Wilson had 
insisted on the fourteen points when he faced Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. Whether 
Carroll approved or disapproved Jefferson’s purchase (the writer 
doesn’t know what position he took), a serious suggestion that 
the railroad he helped start would ever get into that purchase 
would probably have seriouslsy injured the project. It was not 
made, but some time in the coming year the people of the prairie 
states will see Baltimore and Ohio paassenger trains competing 
with their jack rabbits—if there are any left.—A. E. H. 


RIPLEY ON RAIL PROBLEM 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


“Today, as never before, it is nelessary for the railroads to 
obtain the advantages of consolidation,” said Professor William 
Z. Ripley, speaking before the New York Problem Discussion 
Group dinner of the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
and Public Utility Securities, Dec. 19. “Hard times have proved 
that the railroads must effect every possible economy of opera- 
tion. But with the strictest economy in 1930 they have been 
unable to earn anything like the fair return prescribed by law. 
It is apparent that means must be provided to make possible 
greater economies. 

“I believe that the railroad presidents of the United States 
could perform no better service than by reaching a prompt 
agreement upon a consolidation policy. Thereafter, having the 
matter in their own hands, it could be put into effect. Such 
action would stabilize trunk line conditions, and be of great 
public importance, coming as an expression of confidence in the 
future of the industry at this discouraging time. 

“Most of our railroads are operating upon a wastefully com- 
petitive rather than an economic basis. Every time that a car 
of freight is hauled over a longer route instead of a shorter one, 
there is an economic loss. Yet competitive systems haul 
thousands of cars merely because they are competitive. The loss 
from ‘empty mileage’ alone runs into imposing figures. While 
no one wishes to bring about consolidations that would lessen 
competition, it is possible to effect consolidations that will be 
both competitive and economic.” 

Professor Ripley also pointed out that it was necessary to 
equalize conditions of competition in the transportation field. 

“It is evident,” he said, “that we have left the day behind 
us when the railroads represented the only great arteries of 
transportation, as they did at the time of their inception. In ten 
years the number and facilities of the railroad’s competitors 
have grown enormously. Almost without exception these com- 
petitors enjoy some form of subsidy giving them advantage over 
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the railroads, while the railroads have been penalized in the 
form of taxation, even to the extent of maintaining highways 
for certain competitors. Now I do not believe fhat we should 
coddle the railroads by granting them conditions of operation 
denied to competitors, but it is equally true that we should not 
favor such competitors by the grant of subsidy over the rail- 
roads. 

“The remedies are not hard to find. In the case of water- 
ways, we should develop those which are geographically and 
economically necessary. For instance, the Great Lakes and 
Mississippi River are essential highways. It would be un- 
economic if we failed to utilize such natural riches. But it is 
a greater mistake to undertake a national policy that would 
make seaports out of inland towns by long and expensive con- 
struction enterprises. That is granting a subsidy to the rail- 
roads’ competitors for which there can be no sound reason. It 
is plain, as well, that water-way rates, hours of labor and other 
factors of cost, should be regulated as in the case of the rail- 
roads. 

“That stipulation especially applies to the motor lines. One 
of the first and urgent measures of relief for the railroads is 
adequate taxation, regulation of rates and hours of labor as 
concerns motor transport lines. Then, of course, they should be 
adequately taxed. If the motor transport lines can operate 
against the railroads upon these terms, by all means we should 
have them. There need be not turning back of the transporta- 
tion cycle. We need do no more than prescribe conditions of 
equality for the factors concerned. 

“It has been well said that good comes out of evil. Without 
the pressure of hard times we might have gone on for years in 
the old way, discussing consolidations, regulation, and what not, 
without doing anything about these great and grave questions. 
But the pinch has caused the practical men to face the issue 
anew and I believe that we may expect a real forward step in 
the near future. No one could be in a better position than the 
presidents of the eastern trunk lines to take this step. I have 
faith that we can depend upon their leadership.” 


BILL OF LADING CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Neither shippers nor railroads supported the position taken 
by the Commission, in its latest report on No. 4844, the bill 
of lading case, against the use of carbon impressions as original 
bills of lading in the hearing before Examiner Simons in the 
reopened case. (See Traffic World, December 20.) The ship- 
pers’ general position was that the system of making shipping, 
factory and accounting documents at one writing on machines 
made for speed, efficiency and accuracy. The general position 
of the carriers was that their sole interest was in the obtain- 
ing of distinctly legible bills of lading for their signatures. 

Witnesses for shippers, other than those mentioned in con- 
nection with the first session of the hearing, were A. J. Young, 
National Fertilizer Association; F. E. Guy, Universal Atlas 
Portland Cement Co.; L. E. Muntweyler, Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; W. J. Williamson, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; C. W. Staddell, 
Chicago Association of Commerce; R. L. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md.; C. M. O’Brien, Baltimore, Md.; E. G. Gubernator, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co.; J. C. Colquitt, who submitted a condensed 
review of expressions made by members of the Continuous 
Manifold Printers’ Association and the Autographic Register 
Manufacturers’ Association; Samuel P. Beatty, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet soap interests; E. M. Cole, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co.; L. J. Wadsworth, Hills Brothers Co.; George H. Graham, 
American Cyanamid Co., and George R. Allen. 

Strictly speaking, Messrs. Colquitt, Graham and Allen were 
not witnesses but practitioners setting forth the fact that, if 
their clients were present, they would express views such as 
they indicated. Mr. Allen, in behalf of the railroads, submitted 
a paper expressing their thoughts on the subject, as follows: 


The position of the carriers in this proceeding is this: 

The matter here involves only those bills of lading which are 
prepared by shippers and then issued by the carriers. As a matter 
of choice, the carriers would prefer to have the original bill of lading 
in original throughout and not a carbon copy. This is so because 
as an original document the writing or tyrpewriting on the face of the 
bill ought preferably also to be in original. Furthermore, the bill of 
lading passes from hand to hand, and the writing or typewriting if 
in carbon is more apt to become blurred, indistinct, or erased. This 
may be conducive to errors, for instance, in delivery. However, the 
carriers at the same time recognize the present commercial methods 
in use by _ shippers for record and accounting purposes, and in 
particular the manifold method used by commercial houses in handling 
these transactions. Hence, the carriers with the approval of the 
Commission are willing to accept an original bill of lading with the 
writing or typewriting on its face in carbon and to issue the same, 
provided such writing or typewriting is distinctly legible when pre- 
sented by the shipper to the carrier for issue. We think the test 
should be distinct legibility; but for the reasons outlined above, we 
de not disapprove of the original bill, which, nevertheless, as to 
writing or typewriting on the face may be a carbon copy, and 
provided, of course, that in other respects such a bill conforms to 
the other necessary requirements. 
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COTTON PIECE GOODS, ETC. 


In a second supplemental report, written by Commissioner 
Eastman, the Commission, in No. 16321, State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia vs. A. & R. et al., has interpreted former 
findings of undue prejudice with respect to rates on cotton piece 
goods, knitting-factory products, and hosiery, in less than car- 
loads, from Norfolk, Va., to certain destinations in North Caro- 
lina, and has amended its order requiring removal of undue 
prejudice and preference. The former reports are in 136 I. C. 
C.. 173, 161 1. C. C. 273, and 166 LC. C. Si. 


Mr. Eastman pointed out that the Commission in the first 
supplemental report, 165 I. C. C. 31, had found that the rates 
from Norfolk, Va., to certain points in eastern North Carolina 
were unduly prejudicial to shippers at Norfolk and unduly pref- 
erential of shippers at Charlotte, Greensboro, Salisbury, Dur- 
ham, and Winston-Salem, N. C., to the extent that the rates 
from Norfolk exceeded those to the same destinations from the 
points in North Carolina named for like distances, and that an 
order was entered requiring defendants to apply rates on these 
commodities from Norfolk to the territory of destination which 
should not exceed those contemporaneously maintained from the 
preferred points for like distances. Defendants complied with 
the Commission’s findings by cancelling their intrastate com- 
modity rates to the destinations in question from Charlotte and 
other preferred points, so that class rates became applicable. 
This had the effect, said Commissioner Eastman, of making the 
rates from Norfolk no higher, relatively, than those from the 
preferred points. He said attention of the Commission has 
been directed to an order of the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission which purported to require denfendants to restore 
the former intrastate commodity rates as of November 1, 1930. 
The state commission said it was of the opinion that the fed- 
eral commission did not intend for its order to be complied with 
by increasing North Carolina intrastate rates. After further 
discussion of the matter, Mr. Eastman said that the order 
seemed hardly susceptible of misinterpretation and in the Com- 
mission’s judgment fully supported defendant’s action in raising 
the North Carolina intrastate rates. In order to remove any 
possible doubt as to its meaning, however, he said the Com- 
mission would rephrase the order so as to require defendants 
to maintain rates from the preferred points in North Carolina 
to the territory of destination under consideration no lower 
than those contemporaneously applied from Norfolk to the 
same territory for like distances. 


OYSTER SHELLS, ETC. 


A finding of unreasonableness and prescription of rates for 
the future have been made by the Commission in No. 22009, At- 
lantic Shell Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., with respect to 
rates on oyster shells, whole, oyster shells, crushed, and oyster 
shell dust, in carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to points in 
Georgia, in a report written by Commissioner Lewis. 


The Commission found that the rates assailed on crushed 
shells were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or might exceed 15 per cent of the cor- 
responding first class rates, subject to a minimum weight of 
50,000 pounds, and that the rates asssiled on whole shells and 
shell dust were and for the future would be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or might exceed rates set forth in 
appendix 1 of the report, subject to a minimum weight of 60,000 
pounds. The scale prescribed for whole shells and shell dust 
begins with 65 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds for single-line and 
75 cents for joint-line hauls for 20 miles and under and ends 
with $2.10 for single-line and $2.10 for joint-line hauls for 400 
miles and over 380 miles. At 50 miles and over 40, the rates 
are 95 cents for single-line and $1.05 for joint-line hauls. At 
100 miles and over 90 the single-line rate is $1.30 and the joint- 
line rate, $1.35. At 200 miles and over 180 the single-line rate 
is $1.60 and the joint line rate is the same. The scale prescribes 
the same rates for single-line and joint-line hauls over 100 
miles. The Commission said nothing of its findings should be 
construed as prohibiting reasonable groupings of destinations. 
It found that allegations of violations of sections 3 and 13 of 
the act in connection with alleged preferential Georgia intra- 
state rates had not been sustained. Commissioner Porter noted 
a dissent and Commissioner Tate did not participate in the case. 
The order for the future is effective on or before February 28. 





ALTON GRAIN DIVISIONS 


A decision with respect to divisions to the Chicago & Alton 
which Commissioner Porter, in a dissenting view, characterized 
as a throwing into the discard of a principle or theory which 
was inseparably bound up with the practice of transit, has been 
made by the Commission, division 5, in No. 22487, William W. 
Wheelock and William G. Bierd, as receivers of the railways 
and property of Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. This discarding, to be effective, in so far as the parties 
to this case are concerned, on or before March 10, in the opinion 
of Commissioner Porter, is based upon obiter dicta uttered by 
the Supreme Court in A. T. & S. F. Ry..vs. United States, 279 
U. S. 768 (49 S. Ct. Rep. 494). That is the case in which the 
court said that the transportation services to and from a transit 
point were “entirely distinct” and that the practice of according 
transit could not convert the outbound shipment of grain from 
the transit point into a through movement from the point of 
initial shipment to the final destination. 

In this case the receivers of the Alton attacked the divi- 
sions out of both varying proportionals and local rates accorded 
to that carrier by its eastern connections on grain and grain 
products from Peoria, Ill., going to points east of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Commission found that just, reasonable and equitable divi- 
sions out of the varying proportionals applicable from Alton 
would be 20 per cent of the published rates from Peoria to des- 
tination. The proportional rates vary according to whether the 
traffic is interchanged at Chicago, Joliet or Dwight, Ill. The 
Commission said that testing this percentage by the highest pro- 
portional rate to New York City, 32.5 cents, the Alton’s share, 
on traffic exchanged through the junctions named would be 6.5 
cents, or $26 on a minimum carload. The Commission further 
said that on certain local shipments originating at Peoria the 
Alton now receives a maximum of 20 per cent. 


The varying proportions on grain from trans-Mississippi 
territories and the so-called local rates from Peoria to the east 
were involved in this division case. The varying proportionals 
are the result of the equalization of rates on grain and grain 
products from beyond through Peoria and Chicago. For the 
purposes of this report, Peoria and Pekin, Ill., ten miles apart, 
were treated as one point. 

The Commission pointed out that the so-called local rates 
from Peoria to the east were really joint rates via Peoria, which 
were stated in such a way that grain originating at Peoria or 
grain which had lost its transit rights at Peoria could be 
shipped on them. 

The principal issue, the Commission said, was what division 
or divisions should accrue to the Alton out of the joint rates on 
these commodities from Peoria to the East when the movement 
was through Chicago, Joliet, or Dwight. That issue arose, it 
said, concerning the two types of shipments, that is, those on 
the varying proportions and on the so-called local rates. The 
proportional rates were also known as reshipping rates. The 
Commission said that most of the shipments from Peoria moved 
on the reshipping rates or proportional rates. The so-called 
local rate from Peoria to New York is 42 cents, minimum 40,000 
pounds. On shipments originating in trans-Mississippi River 
territory the varying proportional is 32.5 cents; from northern 
Iowa territory, 31 cents; from I[llinois-lowa territory, 32.5 cents, 
and northwest territory, 30.5 cents. These varying propor- 
tionals are produced by the equalization of Peoria and Chicago. 

The Alton contended that just and reasonable divisions on 
the traffic in question would be those on the basis of the per- 
centages east and west of its junctions with the eastern lines, 
which were now reflected by the divisions of the contem- 
poraneous first class rate from Peoria to the eastern destination. 

Defendants, the report said, claimed that they were entitled 
to retain their 30.5 cent proportional rate east of Chicago 
whether the grain products came from connections in through 
continuous movement or from such connections after receiving 
transit at Chicago or any point intermediate thereto, Peoria on 
certain routes being intermediate to Chicago. They took the 
position, the report said, that the participation of the Alton in 
traffic from the northwest coming to it at Peoria short-hauled 
all carriers handling the inbound traffic to Peoria, except the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, that being the only carrier serving 
Peoria and the northwest that did not also serve Chicago. They 
further said that all this traffic could move to Chicago and be 
accorded transit there, in which event there would be no ques- 
tion about the western roads receiving their local rate to Chi- 
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cago and the eastern roads their reshipping rate from Chicago. 
They pointed out that the granting by the Peoria lines of tran- 
sit at that point resulted in handling this traffic from the north- 
west over circuitous routes, and contended that lines east of 
Chicago should not be penalized because the originating lines 
in the western district preferred to take a long haul by way of 
Peoria to Chicago, and should not accord to the Alton a divi- 
sion or divisions which would make more desirable its partici- 
pation in this traffic. 

In getting to the heart of the issue the Commission said that 
these proportional rates for the transportation outbound from 
Peoria to destinations east of Buffalo were separately established 
and jointly published by the carriers which participated in such 
outbound transportation, while another set of carriers published 
and filed the rates applied to the transportation from points of 
origin to destination. It said that after it had quoted from the 
Santa Fe case, hereinbefore mentioned. It quoted from that 
decision in setting forth contentions of the Alton. In closing 
that phase of the case the Commission said it was of the opinion 
that the divisions of the proportional rates were unjust, unrea- 
sonable, inequitable, and unduly prejudicial to the Alton and 
unduly preferential of its connections having rails east of Chi- 
cago and Chicago junctions. 

With regard to the divisions out of local or non-transit rates 
the Commission said that the eastern carriers were not observing 
a division circular issued by them in according divisions to the 
Alton. It found that for the future non-transit or local rates on 
grain, grain products, and by-products from Peoria to destina- 
tions east of Buffalo should divide as made; the arbitrary, or 
specific, from Peoria to Chicago to be allowed in all instances 
to the Alton, and the balance, or reshipping or proportional rate 
from Chicago to destination, be given to the lines east of Chi- 
cago. The Commission said that it had no authority to require 
a readjustment of the divisions in the past for the reasons set 
forth in the Brimstone case. 

Commissioner Porter, in his dissent, said that the findings 
in the majority seemed to him to be clearly in error, being based, 
as he said, upon observations made by the Supreme Court in 
the Santa Fe case. He said that the question before the court 
in that case was whether the order of the Commission con- 
demning proposed increased inbound rates to Kansas City was 
within the Commission’s power. 


The court, he said, found in the affirmative and then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the transit provisions in effect at Kansas City 
and the outbound rates therefrom, neither of which, he said, were 
before the court. He said that in that discussion the court made 
the observation upon which the majority had based its decision 
in this case. He said that it was evident that the observations 
referred to were obiter dicta and, therefore, binding neither upon 
that court nor upon the Commission. In support of the proposi- 
tion that the court spoke loosely in that case Mr. Porter dis- 
cussed about a dozen cases wherein the courts and the Commis- 
sion had recognized transit as tying together both inbound and 
outbound rates, so that the transactions thereunder were unitary 
and not distinct. 


“Under all of these circumstances,” asked Mr. Porter, “is it 
the part of wisdom for this Commission now, after all of these 
many years of approbation, by court and Commission alike, of a 
practice which antedates the interstate commerce act itself, 
Transit Case, 24 I. C. C. 340, 348, to throw into the discard a 
principle or theory which is inseparably bound up with the prac- 
tice of transit, which has been and is beneficial to both carrier 
and shipper, and which has been ingrained into and become an 
exceedingly important part of the business structure of the 
country, solely because of obiter dicta observations made by the 
Supreme Court?” 





PEAS AND BEANS 


The Commission on reconsideration, in a report written by 
Commissioner Brainerd in I. and S. No. 3232, changes in Illinois, 
official, southern and western classifications; No. 17826, Gay, 
Sullivan & Co. vs. A. G. S., and a sub-number, Chris Reuter vs. 
Same, has found not justified the proposed increased rating in 
southern classification on cowpeas, soy beans and velvet beans, 
in less than carloads. In the original report, 160 I. C. C. 471, 
division 2 made a like finding. 

Findings in the prior report in the Gay case, 122 I. C. C. 
201, as to rates on cowpeas from points in South Carolina to 
New Orleans, La., has been affirmed. In the original report 
the Commission found not justified a proposal to increase rates 
on the peas and beans involved from tenth to sixth class. 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented from the refusal of the 
Commission to allow an increase in the less-than-curload rates 
from tenth to sixth class, pointing out that in the southern 
class rate revision it had condemned the any-quantity rates used 
in that territory. He said that the class rates prescribed in 
that case contemplated the application of the higher classes to 
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less-than-carload traffic and the lower classes to carload traffic. 
He said that the adjustment proposed by the carriers was con. 
sistent with the principle announced in that revision and that 
the action of the Commission in this case was inconsistent. 
He said he was authorized to state that Commissioners East- 
man, Porter and Tate joined in this expression. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber 


No. 22773, F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
By division 3, written by Commissioner Brainerd. Complaint 
dismissed. Rates charged on lumber and articles taking the 
same rates (except rough green sawed staves embraced in 
Smith vs. N. C. & St. L., 144 I. C. C. 87), from points on the 
N. C. & St. L. and the Tennessee Central, including shipments 
over the L. & N. from Nashville, Tenn., to Ohio and Mississippi 
river crossings and to points in central territory not unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial to Nashville as compared with rates on 
lumber from Memphis to the same destinations, or in violation 
of the long-and-short haul clause of section 4 of the act. 


Slag 

No. 22725, State Road Department of Florida vs. A. G. S. et 
al. By division 3. Complainant found entitled to reparation. 
Rates, slag, Birmingham and Woodward, Ala., to Arran, Sop- 
choppy, McIntyre, Lanark, and Carrabelle, Fla., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded system joint line mileage rates, applied 
to the distances over the actual routes of movement plus 20 per 
cent, beginning with $2.27 a net ton for 340 and over 320 miles 
and running out at $2.70 for 520 miles and over 500 miles. 

Raisins 

No. 23201, Guggenhime & Co. vs. Modesto & Empire Traction 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Charges, raisins, 
Modesto, Calif., to Omaha, Neb., reconsigned to Chicago, IIl., not 
unreasonable. 

Reinforcing Steel Bars, Etc. 

No. 23124, Concrete Engineering Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, reinforcing steel 
bars and woven wire concrete reinforcement, Houston, Tex., to 
Shamrock, Tex., over an interstate route, applicable and not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Grain and Grain Products 


No. 22595, Anniston Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, grain and grain products, Ohio and Mississippi 
river crossings, namely, St. Louis, Memphis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and Cairo, and Nashville, Tenn., to Anniston, Ala., were 
not and are not unreasonable or in violation of section 4 of the 
act, but they were, are and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to complainants and unduly preferentia! of their 
competitors to the extent that the rates to Anniston, Ala., 
exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates from the same origins 
here considered to Gadsden, Ala., by more than 8 cents; and 
that, in the establishment of such rates the equalization of the 
rates from the various Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
here considered on traffic originating beyond the gateways shall 
be maintained. Findings are without prejudice to such findings 
as may be made on a more comprehensive record in grain and 
grain products to and within Southern Territory, No. 17000, part 
7-B. No specific proof of pecuniary loss occasioned by reason 
of the undue prejudice found to exist. Reparation denied. Order 
for future effective on or before March 16. 

Furniture 

No. 23087, Buckstaff Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate, furniture, Oshkosh, Wis., to Lima, 
O., not unreasonable. Finding without prejudice to any different 
conclusion that may be reached in No. 17000, part 5, furniture. 


Benzol, Etc. 


No. 22845, American Oil & Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, benzol, toluol, and 
xylol, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Newark, N. J., not unreasonable. 
Clay 
No. 22380, George & William Kolb et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 


By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, clay, Leslie, Md., to 
Philadelphia, Pa., applicable. 


Chemicals, Etc. 


No. 22774, Sol Blumberg vs. Lehigh Valley et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Reparation awarded on the finding that rates and 
charges on mixed carloads of chemicals and various other com- 
modities shipped in 1920, from St. Louis, Mo., to New York, 
N. Y., were applicable as to some of the shipments and inap- 
plicable as to others. Applicable rates and charges found un- 
reasonable. Complainant found to be the assignee of the rights 


and interests of Gerhard & Hey, Inc., and as such entitled to 
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reparation of $473.28, with interest. Commissioner Lee dis- 
sented on the ground that complainant had failed to prove legal 
ownership of the claims sued on and was not eutitled to rep- 
aration. 

Cotton Mattresses 


No. 22674, American Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange vs. 
B. & O. et al. By division 3. Ratings in official classification 
on cotton mattresses subject to the provisions of Rule 5 of the 
classification when not packed in accordance with individual 
items, are applicable to the transportation of old or used cotton 
mattresses. Rates and ratings on cotton waste assailed not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Failure of defendants to 
provide by tariff rule that the expense of cleaning and disin- 
fecting cars which have been used for the transportation of 
such mattresses shall be imposed, as a separately stated charge, 
on the shippers or receivers of the mattresses, not unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Shorts and Bran 


No. 22903, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Rate charged on mixed carload of shorts and 
bran from Liberal, Kan., to Las Cruces, N. M., milled from wheat 
originating at Hooker, Okla., inapplicable. Applicable rate 71 
cents. Applicable rate unreasonable and in violation of section 
4 to extent it exceeded 55 cents. Lawful rate prescribed in 
Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. C. 619. Waiver of outstand- 
ing undercharges authorized. Reparation of $46 awarded. Com- 
missioner Brainerd concurred in the award of reparation as 
made. 

Luggage 

No. 22470, Trunk, Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America vs. A. & R. et al. By division 3. Complaint dis- 
missed. Less-than-carload ratings on luggage in official, south- 
ern, western and Illinois classifications found not unreasonable. 
Commission said many elements entered into the determination 
of classification ratings, the dominant consideration being the 
ratings on analogous or related articles. Generally speaking, 
it said, the commodities with which comparisons were made 
herein were analogous to luggage in bulk and value, and that 
in the majority of instances the compared commodities took 
the same or higher ratings than luggage. It said that in the 
light of these comparisons it was convinced that the assailed 
ratings were not too high. 


Powdered Milk Products 


No. 21506, Mead, Johnson & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By di- 
vision 3. Complaint dismissed. Less-than-carload rating of first 
class in southern classification found applicable and not un- 
reasonable on certain of Mead’s powdered milk products. First 
class less-than-carload rating in southern classification on milk 
food other than malted milk was and is applicable on complain- 
ant‘s products involved. Chairman McManamy, dissenting, said 
he was unable to follow the majority’s reasoning in concluding 
that complainant’s powdered milk products were not entitled 
to the rates on powdered milk and that the rates assailed should 
have been found inapplicable and the third class rates found 
applicable on complainant’s shipments. The specific commodi- 
ties covered by the complaint were: Powdered boilable protein 
milk, powdered whole milk, powdered half skim milk, and pow- 
dered lactic acid milk. 

Poultry, Butter and Eggs 


No. 22262, Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and a sub-number, 
Armour and Co. et al. vs. Same. By division 3. Rates, dressed 
poultry, butter and eggs, straight or mixed carloads, points in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas to destinations in Florida, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, prior to July 14, 1928, 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates estab- 
lished on that day in accordance with the southwestern revision. 
Reparation awarded. 


GULF AND WEST TEXAS CONTROL 


Advantages to Texas and other parts of the country that 
will result from acquisition by the Southern Pacific Company 
of control of the Gulf & West Texas Railway Company are 
pointed out by the Commission, division 4, in its report in Fi- 
nance No. 8397, Gulf & West Texas Railway Company control, 
authorizing the acquisition. The report also embraces Finance 
No. 8589, Gulf & West Texas Railway Company stock, in which 
the Gulf & West Texas has been authorized to issue $300,000 
of common capital stock. 

The Gulf & West Texas, referred to as the Gulf, was organ- 
ized to construct and operate a railroad connecting San Antonio 
with San Angelo, Tex., approximately 200 miles. To effect this 


connection, said the report, it proposed to obtain trackage rights 
over the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, leased to and operated 
by the Texas & New Orleans, a subsidiary of the Southern 
Pacific, between San Antonio and Fredericksburg Junction, about 
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45 miles, to purchase the line of the Fredericksburg & Northern 
between Fredericksburg Junction and Fredericksburg, about 
23 miles, and to obtain trackage over the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe between Brady and Eden, about 30 miles. It proposed to 
construct the mileage between Fredericksburg and Brady, about 
69 miles, and between Eden and San Angelo, about 44 miles. 

The Commission, last Januray, in Finance No. 7625, 158 
I. C. C. 563, authorized the Gulf & West Texas to construct the 
mileage between the points indicated, subject .to the condition 
that the line between Eden and San Angelo should not be con- 
structed until the applicant had obtained authority either to 
operate over the existing line of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
between Brady and Eden, or to construct a new line between 
those points. 

The Gulf & West Texas had difficulty in financing the con- 
struction, according to the report, and the result was that the 
promoters arranged to transfer the control of the company to 
the Southern Pacific, which, said the Commission, “with its 
greater resources and credit, can construct the road with more 
expedition and certainty and at considerably less expense.” 

It is proposed that the new line will be operated by the 
Texas & New Orleans. Negotiations are pending for the acqui- 
sition by the Southern Pacific of the line of the Fredericksburg 
& Northern, and no difficulty is anticipated in obtaining for 
the Gulf & West Texas or its lessee authority to operate over the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe between Brady and Eden, according 
to the report, which added that early operation by the Texas 
& New Orleans between San Antonio and San Angelo was there- 
fore anticipated. 

It is estimated that operation of the road by the Texas & 
New Orleans will effect a saving of more than $100,000 in 
supervisory expenses, as compared with independent operation. 
Other advantages were outlined as follows by the Commission: 


By such operation San Antonio, Corpus Christi and southern 
Texas would be connected by a direct line with the extensive terri- 
tory of northwestern Texas. The present connection between San 
Angelo and San Antonio is by a circuitous route via Brownwood, 
Lampasas, and Austin, at least 120 miles longer than the route via 
the proposed line of the gulf. The handling of through traffic between 
these two sections of the state would be the most important function 
of that line. Even if independently operated the line of the Gulf 
would doubtless get the major part of its revenue out of through 
freight. In our report in Finance Docket No. 7625 we said: “The 
proposed line is to be justified principally by its utility as a through 
route.”’ 

If the line of the Gulf were constructed and operated by its 
present independent management it would of necessity be a weak 
line. Its through traffic would have to be delivered to connections 
at San Antonio, San Angelo, Brady, or Eden, and it would, therefore, 
receive relatively short hauls on all traffic originating at or destined 
to points other than those junction points, and even as to those 
points the hauls would be short on a large proportion of the traffic 
when compared with the hauls of the other carriers concerned. It 
would have to depend upon divisions of through rates, and as it would 
be a short line its divisions would be small. As an independent and 
weak line it would also be at a disadvantage in making rate adjust- 
ments and would be largely dependent upon the liberality of its 
connections. 

The operation of the line as a part of the Southern Pacific 
system would increase its importance as a connection between the 
two sections of the state mentioned and would obviate the dis- 
advantages incident to independent operation of the road. The 
Southern Pacific system embraces some 17,000 miles of railroad, 
including 4,722 miles in Texas and Louisiana, and 1,370 miles in 
Mexico, but it does not extend into northwestern Texas. The line 
of the Gulf will provide such extension and will make available 
important direct routes from northwestern Texas to all Southern 
Pacific territory in south, southwest, and west Texas, western states, 
including the Pacific coast, and Louisiana, and through connections at 
San Antonio and other points with other carriers, direct routes to all 
traffic points in south and southeast Texas will be available. The 
flow of traffic over the proposed line will be increased by its operation 
by the Texas because there will be one less interchange. One-line 
hauls will be available instead of two-line hauls and two-line hauls 
instead of three-line hauls, respectively. 


STOCK OF CENTRALIA TERMINAL 


The application of the Centralia Terminal Railroad, in 
Finance No. 7916, for authority to issue $45,000 of capital stock 
has been denied by the Commission, division 4, because in 
Centralia Terminal Railroad Proposed Construction, 166 I. C. C. 
199, the application of the company for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to construct and to atquire and 
operate lines of railroad in Lewis county, Wash., was denied, 
and the issue of stock therefore was held to be unnecessary. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

No. 23437, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. and No. 23437, Sub 2, Southwestern Millers’ League 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Consolidated Flour Mills Co. and 
The Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. 
Cc. & N. W. et al. and No. 20782, Rock Island Chamber of Com- 
merce Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The effective 
date of the order heretofore entered in these proceedings on 
July 14, 1930, as amended by order entered October 9, 1930, is 
postponed until April 1, 1931, in so far as it requires establish- 
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ment of classification ratings and rates on corrugated fiber boxes, 
in carloads. 

No. 23755, Sub. 1, Hanna Furnace Corporation et al. vs. A. 
G. S. et al. Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers’ Conference per- 
mitted to intervene. . 

No. 24010, Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
Lone Star Cement Co. of New York permitted to intervene. 

No. 22713, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21474, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. This proceeding is reopened for further hearing 
before Examiners Koebel and Taylor, on January 21, 1931, at 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 

Finance No. 4555, Application D. & S. L. W. for authority to 
construct the Dotsero Cut-Off. Time within which Denver & Salt 
Lake Western and/or Denver & Salt Lake shall file said draft 
of contract or agreement is extended to March 1, 1931. 

Finance No. 8182, St. Louis-San Francisco construction. 
Proceeding assigned for further hearing at office of Commission 
at Washington, D. C., on January 5, 1931, at 10 a. m., before 
Examiner Molster. 

Finance No. 8013, Chesapeake Beach Ferry. Time pre- 
scribed in certificate within which the Chesapeake Beach shall 
commence and complete construction therein authorized, is ex- 
tended to May 1, 1931, and December 31, 1932, respectively. 

No. 22916, S. J. Graves & Sons Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Case reopened for oral argument. 


No. 21721 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Baker-Nagel Co. et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al. The order entered in these proceedings on October 
22, 1930, which was by its terms made effective on or before 
January 26, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified 
so it will become effective on or before February 25, 1931, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice instead of January 26, 1931. 


No. 22679, Pine Glass Corporation vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
This proceeding is reopened for purpose of making correction in 
report and order filed and entered in this proceeding on July 25, 
1930, reported in 167 I. C. C. 184, and the report of July 25, 1930, 
is corrected as follows: 


Substitute the figure 478.6 for 482 in line 7 on page 186; substi- 
tute the te tte 65 for 66 in lines 10 and 17 on page 186; substitute 
the figure $83.61 for $80.61 in line 23 on page 186; 


And it is further ordered, that the said order entered herein 
on July 25, 1930, is amended nunc pro tunc by substituting 
“$83.61” in lieu of “$80.61” in the fourth line of the ordering 
paragraph thereof. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8616. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. asks 
authority to acquire the railroad of the Mississippi River Western 
Railway Co., extending from Victoria (Wilson) to Stoffles Landing, 
Ark., 1.7 miles. 

inance No. 8617. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to issue three notes, maturing annually on December 26, 1931, 
December 26, 1932, and December 26, 1933, aggregating $461,550, to 
the Lima Locomotive Works in connection with acquisition of six 
freight locomotives. 

Finance No. 8618. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue, sell and deliver its promissory note or notes for an amount 
not to exceed $13,000,000, at a net cost to applicant of not exceeding 
6 per cent, to poy short term loans of $1,700,000, to acquire $4,970,000 
of Louisiana Division Branch Lines first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
and to reimburse the treasury for acquisition of bonds and for,addi- 
tions and betterments. 

Finance No. 8619. Western New York & Pennsylvania lway 
Co. asks authority to acqquire control of the entire capital. stack ,of 






the Connecting Terminal Railroad Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., préon- 
erties being part of the Pennsylvania system. 
senmmmbbenadinivens / | 
PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. / 
No. 17217, George C. Meyer et al. vs. B. C. et'al. |/Défend- 
ants, other than the Bellefonte Central, ask for an order vacat- 
ing or modifying the order of December 23, 1927, in s® far as 


it relates to class rates, so as to permit application on traffic 
from interstate origin points to destinations on Bellefonte Cen- 
tral of same basis of rates found proper in Eastern Class Rate 
Investigation, No. 15879. 

No. 23428, James B. Clow & Sons, United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co. vs. A. & E. et al. Complainants ask that this case 
be assigned for argument before entire Commission at the very 
earliest opportunity, :and that the Commission announce its 
decision as soon thereafter as is possible. 

No. 21478, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L-S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks for further consideration and further 
hearing. 

No. 18957, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration by Commission as a whole 
of decision rendered by it on April 7, 1930, upon record as now 
made, and thereupon to amend its order entered in connection 
with said decision on May 22, 1930. 


No. 22182, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. C. ©. & St. L. Com- 
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plainant asks for reopening of these proceedings to prove pay. 
ing and bearing of freight charges entitling it to reparation. 

No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & §, 
et al. E. B. Boyd, Agent, for the A. T. & S. F., M.-K.-T., Mo, 
Pac., and Union Traction Co. asks the Commission to modify 
its order by dismissing complaint in so far as it applies to 
destinations on Hutchinson & Northern, Beviere & Southern, 
and Shelby County. 

No. 21863 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Big Stone Canning Co. et al. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. Big Stone Canning Co. et al., asks for 
consideration by entire Commission. 

No. 21864, The Battle Creek Food Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening to recieve evidence 
as to payment and bearing of freight charges. 

No. 20948 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Abe Rosenblum Corporation 
et al. vs. A. G. S. Complainants ask for further hearing therein. 

No. 23981, North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Association vs. B. & M. et al. Delaware & Hudson asks for dis- 
missal of the complaint as to it for want of jurisdiction in this 
Commission in this proceeding. 

No. 22321 (and Sub. 1 to 7, inclusive), F. A. Bradley vs. C. 
& E. I. et al, and cases grouped therewith. Defendants ask 
for reopening and consideration by the entire Commission. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8525, authorizing the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Company to acquire and operate 
a line of railroad in Fulton county, N. Y., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6897, authorizing the Casey & 
Kansas Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $91,100 of common 
capital stock, consisting of 911 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
to be delivered at par to I. N. Colley and William C. Price in payment 
for certain railroad property and for other coporate purposes, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8593, authorizing the Kankakee «& 
Seneca Railroad Company to issue $704,000 of general mortgage © old 
bonds, serits A, $650,000 in retirement of a like amount of matured 
first-mortgage bonds and $54,000 in reimbursement for capiiai ex- 
penditures heretofore made; said bonds to be delivered in equal 
shares to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8379, authorizing the Dover 
& South Bound Railroad Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, its line of railroad in Cravens, Jones and Onslaw 
counties, N. C. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8604, authorizing the Chicago 
Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad Company to issue $562,000 of first- 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, to be sold at not less than 
98 and accrued interest, and the proceeds used to retire maturing 
bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8549, authorizing the Tonopah & 
Tidewater Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 10,000 shares 
of capital stock of the par value of $10 a share, to be exchanged for 
a like number of shares of capital stock of the par value of $100 a 
share, condition prescribed, approved. 


A. C. L. TANGLE IN FLORIDA 

The Railroad Commissioners of Florida, in reply to the 
petition of the Atlantic Coast Line for reargument in Finance 
No. 8272, to the end that it might be relieved from rebuilding its 
line between Yuste and Monticello, Fla., says this matter has 
been thoroughly considered by the Commission, the Supreme 
Court of Florida and the Supreme Court of the United States 
and that every decision has been against the contention of the 
applicant in the various phases of this litigation. The state 
commissioners assert that the railroad company failed to comply 
vith the law requiring authority for abandonment of lines of 
railroad and thus removed itself from “under the fostering 
guardianship and control of the Commission.” It is further 
charged that the present move of the A. C. L. in asking for 
reconsideration of the Commission’s refusal to pass on the 
question of public convenience and necessity is a mere subter- 
fuge, because the applicant does not wish a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. (See Traffic World, Dec. 20.) 


WESTERN DIVISIONS CASE 


Southwestern carriers have petitioned the Supreme Court 
of the United States for rehearing in No. 44, Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western et al. vs. United States et al., and in No. 45, 
United States et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al., 
in which the highest tribunal upheld the Commission’s decision 
prescribing divisions of joint rates, estimated to give the western 
trunk lines about $3,000,000 annually over and above what would 
be yielded under existing divisions. 


CONTROL OF WESTERN MARYLAND 


The Commission has extended to and including June 13, 
1931, the time within which the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany must divest itself of all capital stock of the Western Mary- 
land Railway Company by an order entered in No. 21032, 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. B. & O., the Clayton act 
proceeding in which the Commission found that the Baltimore & 
Ohio had violated that act by acquiring stock of the Western 
Maryland. The Baltimore & Ohio petitioned recently for furthe: 
extension of time. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Findings with respect to allegations that interstate rates 
charged on fruits and vegetables, carloads, shipped from numer- 
ous producing points in western and eastern trunk line and 
central territories, and in Massachusetts and Georgia to des- 
tinations in southern territory, were and are unreasonable, un- 
duly prejudicial and in some instances unjustly discriminatory 
and in violation of the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 
of the act, have been proposed by Examiner P. F. Mackey in 
No. 23153, Southern Traffic Association vs. Erie et al., embracing 
also three sub-numbers, Same vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al.; Same 
vs. A. G. S. et al., and Same vs. A. C. L. et al. and No. 23348, 
Same vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 23401, Same vs. A. B. & C. et al. 

Rates on shipments of cabbage, onions, turnips, potatoes, 
celery, apples, cranberries, grapes and peaches, were in issue. 
The examiner said complainants sought as a standard for the 
future and for reparation rates based on a percentage relation- 
ship to the first class rates prescribed in the recent southern 
class rate revision called in this report the K-2 scale of first 
class rates, which would correspond with the percentages of 
the first class prescribed in the recent consolidated southwestern 
revision for application on fruits and vegetables moving to, from 
and between points in the southwest. He recommended that 
the Commission, in addition to awarding reparation, should find: 


That the rates assailed on potatoes, onions, cabbage, turnips, 
rutabagas, celery, beans, cranberries, and grapes were and are not 
unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful, and those on peaches and apples 
were and are not unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

That the rates assailed on peaches were, are, and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed the basis of 17 per cent, resolving fractions to the next 
whole cent, of the K-2 scale of first-class rates prescribed in the 


southern class rate revision. 

That the rates assailed on apples were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the basis of 35 per cent, resolving fractions to 
the next whole cent, of the K-2 scale of first-class rates. 

That the fourth section departures at Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) as dis- 
closed herein should be removed. 


ALABAMA LUMBER RATES 


A basis for the revision of lumber rates between points in 
southern Alabama and from Pensacola, Fla., to Alabama points 
has been proposed by Examiner D. C. Dillon in No. 23368, 
Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville, three sub- 
numbers thereunder, Same vs. Same and I. and §S. No. 3491, 
lumber from Pensacola and near-by points in Florida to Mobile 
and near-by points in Alabama, for the removal of unreasonable- 
ness, undue prejudice to the complainant and undue preference 
for competitors at Mobile, Montgomery and Brewton, Ala. The 
rates carried in the suspended schedules were proposed to be 
found not justified, but without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in accordance with the suggested basis. 

Examiner Dillon proposed that the existing and proposed 
rates be condemned to the extent they differed from the rates 
that would result from the use of the so-called southern lumber 
scale. That was the scale used by the Commission as the basis 
for rates from Georgia to the Carolinas in disposing of I. and 
S. No. 2479, decided in connection with Adams-Bank Lumber Co. 
vs. A. & R., 157 I. C. C. 280. That scale, the examiner said, was 
originally constructed by southern railroads as a basis to be used 
by the Alabama and Georgia commissions. The Louisville & 
Nashville proposed the use of that scale on the trial of this case 
for distances of 100 miles and under. The railroad, Dillon said, 
made no attempt to defend the existing rates or justify the pro- 
posed rates, offering the scale instead. The Alabama commission, 
an intervener in the case, the examiner said, conceded that the 
Alabama rates on lumber were in need of revision. It had not 
deemed it a-‘ivisable to undertake a revision, Dillon said, while 
the present hodge-podge of interstate rates remained in effect 
in the same general territory. 

In disposing of the matter the examiner said the rates were 
clearly prejudicial to the complainant and shippers at Pensacola, 
but that on the present record, he added, the Commission should 
not require a reduction to the Alabama level. Nor, said he, 
should it find that the intrastate rates were less than reasonable 
for application generally on lumber in southern Alabama. He 
said that the record afforded no basis for a finding that the state 
rates were discriminatory in favor of state traffic and against 
interstate traffic generally in that territory. A revision of lum- 
ber rates generally in the territory embraced was beyond the 
scope of this case, Dillon said. Rates for the hauls considered, 








on the basis of the southern lumber, said he, would eliminate 
fourth section departures and remove the existing undue preju- 
dice. Reparation, he said, should be denied. 


TRACK CONNECTION AT SAPULA 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 22881, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al., has been proposed 
by Examiner John L. Rogers on a finding that a track connec- 
tion between the rails of the Oklahoma Union Railway and the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, at Sapulpa, Okla., for the in- 
terchange of freight cars, is not required in the interest of the 
public. Complainant alleged that because there was no connec- 
tion between the rails of the two lines involved for the inter- 
change of freight cars a large number of shippers situated on 
the Frisco were unable to have delivered to them shipments 
routed over the Oklahoma Union and delivered to that line at 
Tulsa, Okla.; that such shipments must be delivered by truck; 
that shippers at Sapulpa are unable to load traffic on tracks 
serving such industries for movement via the Oklahoma Union; 
that such shipments must be moved by trucks to the tracks 
of the Oklahoma Union and that a connection between the lines 
of the carriers could be installed at Sapulpa with safety, was 
reasonably practicable, and would furnish sufficient business to 
justify its construction and maintenance. 

The examiner, after discussing the situation involved, said 
the real question presented was whether the Frisco should be 
required to join in the installation and operation of the track 
connection in order that the Oklahoma Union might have the 
benefit of the industrial tracks of the Frisco and share in the 
freight traffic industries situated on the Frisco. He said the 
majority of the traffic originating in and destined to Sapulpa 
moved through Tulsa and that it was this haul between Sapulpa 
and Tulsa that was sought for the Oklahoma Union. He said 
the Frisco urged that it could not be required, against its will, 
to short-haul itself, and that it should not be forced to give up 
its advantageous position with reference to the transportation 
of business of industries for which it had constructed private 
sidings. The Frisco further urged that it should be allowed 
to handle the traffic originating at industries that it served 
exclusively as far as it could, and cited in support of that posi- 
tion what the Commission said in Waverly Oil Works vs. P. R. R. 
Co., 28 I. C. C. 621. Continuing, the examiner said: 


It is to be observed, however, that it is admitted_on behalf of 
complainant that the service afforded shippers by the Frisco is both 
efficient and adequate. Therefore, to follow the reasoning of com- 
plainant the connection would be of negligible value. But in this 
view complainant overlooks the agreement on the part of numerous 
shippers to divert their traffic from the Frisco to the Oklahoma 
Union without regard to the quality or adequacy of the service 


rendered by the Frisco. 

Whether the construction and operation of this connection would 
be in the interest of the public, and just and fair to the Frisco, are 
questions not easily decided. Through its passenger service the Okla- 
homa Union clearly renders a needed service to the communities 
which it serves. But the patronage of those communities has de- 
clined to a point where operation of the line is not profitable. Un- 
doubtedly many similar situations are to be found throughout the 
country. The same forces that caused the present condition of this 
interurban electric railway, that is, the diversio nof traffic om 
increasing use of private automobiles, busses and trucks upon the 


highways, has also given cause for concern among aaah 3 
f 


railroads. 
GINGER ALE RATE FABRIC \ 


Existence of water and truck competition at Millis 
Clicquot, Mass., and Hudson Upper, N. Y., and absence thereof 
at Newville, Pa., is warrant, in the estimation of Examiner 
George M. Curtis, for the Commission declining to disturb the 
rating and rate fabric on ginger ale in official and southern ter- 
ritories. Therefore, he has recommended the dismissal of No. 
23418, Cloverdale Spring Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. on a finding that 
the rates on ginger ale and other carbonated beverages, car- 
loads and less than carloads, from Newville, Pa., to points in 
New England, trunk line, central and southern territories are 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Complainant, a maker of ginger ale at Newville, thirty miles 
from Harrisburg, Pa., on the Cumberland division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, alleged that the rates from that point were unreasonable. 
It also alleged that the contemporaneous commodity rates from 
Millis or Clicquot were and had been unreasonably low in viola- 
tion of section 15 of the interstate commerce act. Rates for the 
future and reparation were sought. 

A manufacturer at Millis, Mass., and one at Maywood, IIl., 
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the latter within the Chicago switching district, intervened in 
opposition to the allegation of unreasonably low commodity 
rates. That allegation was directed at rates from Millis and 
Hudson Upper, a point at which the Maywood intervener has a 
plant, to New York and Albany, N. Y., and Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 2 

From a railroad transportation point of view, Curtis said, 
Newville was not so advantageously located in relation to New 
York City and New England points as Millis and Hudson Upper 
and that in central territory the complainant had to meet the 
competition of the plant at Maywood, Ill. But, he said, from a 
geographical and rate standpoint, Newville was more advan- 
tageously located than Millis and Hudson Upper in relation to 
Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Pittsburgh, Pa., Washington, 
D. C., and the larger centers of population in the south, includ- 
ing Richmond, Va., and Atlanta, Ga. 

The complainant suggested rates based on 30 per cent of 
the first class rates prescribed in the Eastern Class Rate Inves- 
tigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, and Southern Class Rate Investi- 
gation, 109 I. C. C. 300, minimum 30,000 pounds, and 50 per 
cent of the first class rates on less-than-carloads. At present 
the ratings, carloads, are 35 per cent of first class. 

Ginger ale, in large quantities, Curtis said, was moved from 
Clicquot and Hudson Upper under local and lighterage com- 
modity rates “compelled by water and motor truck competition.” 
They are lower than the class rates. 

“There is no evidence of water or truck competition affect- 
ing the transportation of ginger ale from Newville to New York 
City, or Albany,” said Curtis, “such as might exist from New- 
ville to Harrisburg, Baltimore and other nearby consuming 
points of ginger ale, either in carloads or smaller quantities.” 

Complainant, the examiner said, sought a finding that the 
commodity rates from Clicquot and Hudson Upper were unrea- 
sonably low to the extent that they were less than 30 per cent 
of the first class rates from those points to New York, or, alter- 
natively, the prescription of a rate of 21.5 cents from Newville 
to New York in place of the fifth class rate of 32 cents. The 
proposed rate would be less than 30 per cent of the first class 
rate. Curtis said that the commodity rates from Clicquot and 
Hudson Upper were the same as or slightly more than 30 per 
cent of first class. The proposed adjustment, he said, would 
place the complainant more nearly on a New York rate parity 
than it was or would be under the Eastern Class Rate Investi- 
gation adjustment. 

A New Haven traffic witness, the report said, testified that 
the commodity rates from Clicquot were made in 1924, not only 
to obtain but retain the ginger ale traffic and also to enable 
the Clicquot shipper to compete with the plant at Hudson Upper 
that had the advantage of a rate of 17 cents by Hudson River 
boat lines from Hudson and an all-rail rate of 26.5 cents. The 
New Haven, Curtis said, admitted that the commodity rate was 
less than a reasonable maximum rate from Clicquot to New 
York, but insisted that it was compensatory and not a burden 
on other traffic. Curtis pointed out that the New York Central 
and the New Haven did not participate in the movement of 
traffic from Newville to New York. In disposing of the phase 
of the case created by the truck and water competition, Curtis 
said the Commission should say: 


The evidence of record clearly supports the conclusion that the 
transportation and traffic conditions from Newville to New York are 
not the same as those from Clicquot and Hudson Upper. Neither is 
it shown that the lower commodity rates from the latter points entail 
any substantial public injury, or that they are a burden on other 
interstate traffic carried by the defendants that participate in the 
commodity rates, the clear purpose of which is to obtain and retain 
the traffic of the interveners. Our powers to prescribe minimum 
rates must be sparingly exercised. Complainant abandoned its allega- 
tion under sections 3 and 13 against these commodity rates because 
the only carrier serving it at Newville did not participate in the 
assailed commodity. rates. Complainant has failed to sustain its 
section 15 allegation. 


DAMAGES AND CAR SERVICE 


Examiner John L. Rogers, in No. 22391, Excelsior Coal Co. 
vs. Midland Valley, upon further hearing, has recommended dis- 
missal of the complaint in so far as it relates to reparation be- 
cause he found the evidence of record insufficient to justify 
findings as to the fact or amount of damages, if any, suffered 
by complainants on account of defendants refusal to furnish 
cars. In the prior report, 160 I. C. C. 275, the Commission found 
that on and after February 28, 1929, the request of complainants 
for open top cars to be furnished on the station track at Excel- 
sior, Ark., for loading of coal to be transported in interstate 
commerce was reasonable, and that the refusal of defendant to 
furnish cars was unjust and would be unjust, unreasonable, and 
unduly prejudicial under the conditions specified in the report. 
The case was held open to permit the filing of a petition for 
further hearing with respect to the amount of damages sus- 
tained and this report deals with this question. 

“From the evidence now before the Commission,” said 
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Examiner Rogers, “it is utterly impossible to reach any reason- 
able conclusion as to the fact or the amount of damage. There 
is of record no satisfactory evidence as to the market for coal, 
the return which could have been realized by complainants from 
coal produced, the cost of producing coal at the mine, or the 
amount of coal which could have been produced. Any conclu- 
sion as to the amount of damages, based upon the record, would 
be a mere guess.” 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Mahogany Lumber 


No. 23285, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rate charged, four carloads of ma- 
hogany lumber, New Orleans, La., to Detroit, Mich., and recon- 
signed to Montreal, Que., applicable. Rate charged, one carload 
of mahogany lumber from and to the same points, inapplicable, 
resulting in undercharges. Applicable rate unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 59 cents. Reparation proposed; also waiving 
of undercharges. 





Imported Woodpulp 


No. 23380, General Paper Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Carload rate, imported woodpulp, 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Buck Run, Pa., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 11.5 cents. Establishment of the rate of 11.5 
cents and reparation proposed. 


Glass Bottles 


No. 23517, Maryland Glass Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. By Examiner W. J. Harris. Rate, glass bottles, carloads, 
Baltimore, Md., to Brooklyn and New York, N. Y., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 25 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Crude Coal Tar 


No. 23780, International Combustion Tar & Chemical Cor- 
poration vs. C. R. of N. J. et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. 
Dismissal proposed. Rate, many shipments of crude coal tar, in 
tank cars, Pittsburgh, Clairton and Woodlawn, Pa., and Weirton, 
W. Va., to Newark, N. J., not shown to have been unreasonable. 
The examiner said no evidence was presented as to the value, 
average loading, routes of movement, the distance, the ton-mile 
or car-mile earnings or other probative evidence. 


Power Shovels and Parts 


No. 23697, Hamilton & Gleason Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
power shovels and parts thereof, carloads, Marion and Lorain, 
O., to Denver and Pueblo, Colo., found applicable. 
Glass Fruit Jars, Etc. 


No. 23477, Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By Examiner S. V. Markley. Recommends reparation on 
finding unreasonable rates, glass fruit jars, tin fruit jar tops, 
and jelly glasses, in carloads, Sand Springs, Okla., to destinations 
in Alabama and Georgia, to the extent that the factor beyond 
Memphis exceeded the contemporaneous fifth-class rates from 
that point to destinations. 


Cement 

No. 23723, North American Cement Corporation vs. C. of 
N. J. et al. By Examiner William G. Butts. Recommends 
reparation of $414.06 on finding rate, cement, Alsen, N. Y., to 
Newark Heights, N. J., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 12.5 
cents. 

Railroad Ties 

No. 23497, Arkansas Portland Cement Co. vs. G. N..& A. et al. 
By Examiner H. C. Lawton. Proposes that Commission find 
rates on hewn oak railroad ties, from Oklahoma points to Schaal, 
Ark., inapplicable; that the applicable rates from all points of 
origin were as follows: 18 cents from American and Moon; 19 
cents from Haworth; 20 cents from Kullituklo; 21 cents from 
Idabell; 22 cents from Garvin; 23 cents from Millerton and 
Valliant; 24 cents from Swink and Fort Tawson; 26 cents from 
Sawyer and Fallon; 27 cents from Hugo; 28 cents from Forney 
and Soper; and 29 cents from Boswell, also recommends finding 
that applicable rates were and that the present rates are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed the following: 12 cents from America, Moon 
Haworth, Kullituklo and Idabell; 14 cents from Garvin, Miller- 
ton, Valliant, Swink and Fort Tawson; 15 cents from Sawyer, 
Fallon, Hugo, Forney and Soper, and 17 cents from Boswell. 
Reparation proposed. 


Enameled Iron Bathtubs, Etc. 


No. 21444, Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & S. 
et al., embracing also No. 21188, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. A. 
& S. et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Proposes repara- 
tion on complaint in No. 21188 that unreasonable class and com- 
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modity rates were charged on enameled-iron bath tubs and other 
plumbers’ goods, in mixed carloads, from Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to various points in Aransas, Olahoma and Texas, and in No. 
91444, that rates from Louisville, Ky., Pittsburgh, Pa., and New 
Brighton, Pa., to points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
western Louisiana, were unreasonable and in some instances 
inapplicable in the case of mixed carloads by reason of the non- 
application of classification Rule No. 10 in the western classifica- 
tion, both prior to January 6, 1930. Proposes that Commission 
find that Rule 10 of the western classification was applicable on 
an indeterminate number of the shipments embraced in No. 
21444; that it should further find that overcharges should be ad- 
justed to the basis of the fourth-class rates established on July 
14, 1928, pursuant to the decision in the Southwestern Cases 
and that any resultant overcharges should be promptly refunded; 
and that in both Nos. 21188 and No. 21444, the Commission should 
find that the rates assailed were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the fourth-class rates established on July 14, 1928, 
pursuant to its decision in the Southwestern Cases, subject to 
the —- weights applicable in connection with the rates 
charged. 


BATESVILLE S. W. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 8227, Batesville South- 
western Railroad Co. abandonment, has recommended that the 
Commission permit the estate of R. J. Darnell and the applicant 
to abandon the railroad now operated by them, about 17 miles 
long, extending from Batesville to Crowder, Miss. Residents 
along the railroad, located in a lumber section of the state, 
opposed abandonment. The examiner said that inasmuch as 
they did not furnish sufficient traffic to support the road they 
could not reasonably expect it to be operated. He pointed out 
that the road proposed to be abandoned was in a territory be- 
tween the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
which were only twenty miles apart and that therefore no point 
in the affected territory would be more than ten miles from a 
railroad. 


N. Y. C.-ULSTER ACQUISITION 


Examiner Thomas D. Walton, in Finance No. 8092, applica- 
tion of the New York Central Railroad Co. for certificate to 
acquire and operate the lines of railroad of the Ulster & Dela- 
ware Railroad Co., has recommended that the Commission find 
that the commercial value of the properties of the Ulster & 
Delaware is $2,900,000. Further, he has recommended that the 
acquisition and operation of those properties by the New York 
Central, at a price equal to the commercial value, be found to 
be in the public interest. Finally, he said the Commission 
should approve and authorize the payment of that sum for the 
conveyance of the Ulster & Delaware properties. 

This case grows out of New York Central Unification, 150 
I. C. C. 278, and 154 I. C. C. 489, in which the Commission au- 
thorized the New York Central to unify its properties upon 
conditions, one of which was that it acquire and operate the 
Ulster & Delaware. The New York Central accepted that con- 
dition. It offered the Ulster & Delaware $1,500,000, which the 
latter rejected. The Commission suggested, in its report, that 
the parties arbitrate if they could not agree upon the price. 

Arbitrators were appointed. A majority said the commer- 
cial value, a term used by the Commission in its report, was 
$4,100,000. The other arbitrator reported it at $1,813,333, which 
the New York Central indicated it was willing to pay. Both 
roads then asked the Commission to exercise its authority to 
compel action, the Ulster asking for the $4,100,000 and the 
New York Central showing willingness to pay the $1,813,333. 
Both talked about the meaning of an award by arbitrators, but 
Examiner Walton pointed out that the arbitration was not a 
voluntary one. In addition, he pointed out that the Commission 
could not delegate its authority as would be the fact if the 
award were treated as a voluntary one and subject to the law 
of awards. 

The examiner said the Commission should hold that the 
award of the arbitrators was advisory, erroneous in principle, 
contrary to the preponderance of the evidence and that it should 
therefore decline to approve it. One of the first things pointed 
out by the examiner was that there was no reason for the arbi- 
trators defining ‘commercial value” as used, because the report 
showed that it was used by the Commission the same as market 
value, a term it had defined in its reports in Kansas City South- 
ern Co., 84 I. C. C. 113, Railroad Commission of Texas vs. A. T. 
& S. F., 20 I. C. C. 463, and other cases. 

Examiner Walton said that the adjusted figure for net rail- 
way operating income of the Ulster plus increases from addi- 
tional traffic that might be expected under independent man- 
agement, minus grade crossing elimination expense burden, 
capitalized at 5.75 per cent (fair return rate), amounted to 
$1,410,000. 
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On the other hand, the net railway operating income which 
the New York Central could have earned from operating the 
Ulster as a part of its system, plus increases from traffic ac- 
cessions, minus grade crossing elimination expense burden, capi- 
talized in the same way, amounts to $3,900,000. 

“Taking into consideration the market value of the Ulster’s 
capital obligations, and the original cost and cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation of its railroad properties,’ said the ex- 
aminer, “it is probable that as between a willing buyer and a 
willing seller the latter would command a price somewhat 
nearer the last mentioned of the above capitalized amounts than 
the first.” 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The state of Minnesota, in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk 
line class rates, has petitioned the Commission for reopening, 
reargument, reconsideration and modification. 

The state says that the class rate levels prescribed for 
application in the different W. T. L. rate zones will not result in 
revenue increases proportionate with the income deficiencies of 
carriers operating within the different rate zones, and that with- 
out justification, existing class rate discriminations as between 
eastern district and Illinois territory on the one hand, and 
W. T. L—particularly Minnesota and the northwest—on the 
other hand, are made more pronounced and burdensome by the 
decision. 

Discussing the financial needs of the carriers, the state says 
that the amount and percentage of income deficit of the carrier 
groups serving Illinois and rate zone 1 are approximately twenty 
times greater than is the percentage or amount incurred by the 
carriers whose entire mileage is located within W. T. L. rate 
zones 2 and 3 and west thereof. 

“We respectfully, but emphatically, insist,’ says the state, 
“that the record in this case contains no evidence which justi- 
fies the establishment in rate zones 2 and 3 of a scale of class 
rates which is from 57 to 67 per cent higher than the scale pre- 
scribed for application in Illinois and central territories.” 

It is contended in the petition that the evidence shows that 
the general level of class rates throughout W. T. L. territory 
as a whole should not exceed the proper class rate level of the 
eastern Illinois territories by more than ten per cent. 

“The prescribed rate adjustment is an attempt to establish 
in W. T. L. territory a rate structure which will fuse into rates 
prescribed in the eastern terrtiory and the southwest,” it is 
stated. “We submit that such an adjustment is not justified and 
that it results in increasing the present rate discrimination as 
between eastern and W. T. L. territories and will further reduce 
the amount of revenue on class traffic to W. T. L. carriers in 
rate zones 2 and 3 by reason of truck competition. 

“Petitioners respectfully submit that the rates prescribed 
for W. T. L. and the different zones therein do not conform with 
operating conditions as reflected in average service costs or in 
in the amount of income deficiencies of carriers operating in 
such rate zones. We urge that in revising the rate structure of 
the country at this time the Commission is obliged to give 
greater consideration and effect to the average service costs 
and income deficiencies of carriers operating in the different 
rate scale territories. If, for any reason the evidence of record 
respecting these two factors is not satisfactory to the Commis- 
sion, then we urge the case be reopened and the carriers and 
other parties of interest be required to prepare and present evi- 
dence of that character which will be satisfactory to the Com- 
mission.” 


SHORT HAULING LITIGATION 


The Commission has been advised of the intention of the 
Atlantic Coast Line to apply to the federal court for the western 
district of South Carolina for an injunction forbidding the en- 
forcement of the Commission’s order in I. and S. No. 3290, re- 
striction in routing in connection with the Georgia & Florida 
Railroad between Greenwood, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., 165, I. C. C. 
3. While the bill has not yet been filed attorneys for the Com- 
mission know that it is the intention of the Atlantic Coast Line 
to contend that the Commission’s order requiring the cancella- 
tion of the schedules suspended in that case is equivalent to 
requiring that railroad to short haul itself in connection with 
traffic able to be moved over the Greenwood extension of the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad. 

The tariffs under suspension in the case mentioned proposed 
the elimination of the Greenwood extension as an intermediate 
participating carrier in joint rates over the Clinchfield Railroad, 
the Georgia Railroad and the Atlantic Coast Line. The Atlantic 
Coast Line has no objection to joint rates from and to points on 
that extension but objects to the extension being as an inter- 
mediate line in interchanging traffic between itself, the Clinch- 
field and the Georgia Railroad. 

In Clinchfield Railway Lease, 90 I. C. C. 118, the Commission 
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required the Louisville & Nashville and the Atlantic Coast Line 
to preserve the Clinchfield route as a neutral route and to keep 
open the existing routes in which the Clinchfield was a party. 
In this case the Commission said that while its immediate con- 
cern in that case was to prevent the closing of any gateways 
and routes then existing there was no thought of excluding such 
changes or additions as would further the general purpose of 
keeping the Clinchfield a neutral line and one available for use 
in making up new routes to serve the general purpose it had in 
view at the time, that is of not destroying the identity of the 
Clinchfield. The Greenwood extension route was not actually 
in existence at the time of the lease case. 

Among the contentions made in the suspension proceeding 
was that there was no physical connection between the Green- 
wood extension and the Clinchfield because it was necessary 
in moving traffic from one to the other to use the rails of the 
Southern. The Commission said there was no warrant for 
limiting the meaning of the words “connecting lines” to the 
direct connections of the Clinchfield. The term, it pointed out, 
was commonly used in referring to the lines in general making 
a through route. It said in fact that there was no other con- 
venient term. 

It has been agreed among the attorneys that there shall be 
a hearing on the bill of the Atlantic Coast Line at Charlotte, 
N. C., on January 23. The federal Circuit Court of Appeals will 
be sitting there on that day and the thought is that a necessary 
three judge court can be convened at Charlotte at that time. 


I. C. C. REPARATION POWER 


The question as to whether the Commission has the power 
to award reparation on account of a rate found unreasonable 
which, in an earlier period it prescribed or approved, has been 
argued before the Supreme Court of Mississippi in Kaye-Repsher 
Co. vs. A. G. S. The plaintiff in the case is one of the benefici- 
aries of the Commission’s decision in Eagle Cotton Oil Co. 
vs. Southern, 140 I. C. C. 131, and 146 I. C. C. 687. The amount 
involved is about $800. Suit was brought in the lowest court 
of record in Mississippi and judgment for the amount of the 
award was rendered. The railroad appealed to the Supreme 
Court. In that tribunal the case was argued by Judge Williams 
for the plaintiff and by J. P. Cook for the defendant. 

Arguments were made along the same lines as those pre- 
sented to the federal district court at Meridian, Miss., in Eagle 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern (see Traffic World, September 27, 
p. 745) without reference by either side to the decision of Judge 
Cox, of the district court, holding that the Commission had 
no power to make an award when it found unreasonable a 
rate it had theretofore prescribed or approved. The court, 
however, referred to the decision by asking questions about it. 
The attorneys could not tell the court anything about the matter 
other than that Judge Cox had so held, but had not yet, on 
account of liquor cases, been able to give his reasons for his 
decision. They were able to say that they understood that 
Judge Cox was at work on his opinion and offered to furnish it 
when submitted. 

Appeal from Judge Cox’s decision, if the cotton oil company 
decides to appeal, cannot be perfected until the federal judge 
disposes of the case either by saying he will not have an opin- 
ion or by his handing down an opinion. The state Supreme 
Court is not bound by the decision and opinion of a federal 
district court, but the questions asked from the bench when 
the case was argued suggested that the highest tribunal in 
Mississippi would appreciate having Judge Cox’s opinion before 
passing on the court itself. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3557, the Commission has suspended from 
December 20, until July 20, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Supplement No. 98 to Chicago & Eastern Illinois I. C. C. No. 159; 
supplement No. 23 to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
I. C. C. No. B-5500; supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to B. T. Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 2262. The suspended schedules propose to reduce 
the rate on bar iron, carloads, from Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago, 
Ill., and related points, from 20% cents to 15 cents per 100 pounds, 
when transported via the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway 
or the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 

In I. and S. No. 3556, the Commission has suspended from 
December 19 until July 19 schedules in the following tariffs: 
J. E. Johanson, agent: Supplement No. 25 to I. C. C. No. 2180, 
supplement No. 18 to I. C. C. No. 2193, and supplement No. 5 
to I. C. C. No. 2237. several of which are joint with Agent E. B. 
Boyd’s tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to restrict the 
commodity rates on citrus fruits in straight or mixed carloads, 
minimum weight 27,840 pounds, to apply only when packed in 
boxes, estimated at 85 pounds per box, and 30,600 pounds per 
carload. This would have the effect of forcing the application 
of higher class rates on citrus fruits packed in baskets, in bulk, 
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or otherwise, from points in southern Texas to various interstate 
destinations. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Board of Trade of Cairo, Ill., in a petition in No. 17000, 
part 7, grain and grain products within western district and for 
export, has asked the Commission to make the following find. 
ings in a supplemental order in this proceeding: 


1. That the proportional rates to Memphis, Tenn., to Arkansas 
and Louisiana, from Cairo, Ill., will be as much less than St. Louis- 
East St. Louis as the inbound rates to Cairo are higher than §t, 
Louis-East St. Louis. (That is, if the rates to Cairo—for beyond— 
are continued at 3 cents over St. Louis-E. St. Louis the proportiona] 
rates from Cairo are to be 3 cents less than the proportional rates 
from St. Louis-E. St. Louis.) 

2. That proportional rates will be published from St. Louis- 
E. St. Louis and Cairo to Little Rock, Ark., and to Louisiana Group 
3 on and east of the line of the Rock Island railroad from Randolph 
south throush Ruston, Alexandria and Eunice. 

3. That through rates will be published from Illinois, Iowa, and 
west thereof, to Louisiana group 3 west of the line of the Rock 
Island railroad from Randolph south through Ruston, Alexandria 
and Eunice, with transit at Cairo, Ill., protecting the through rate 
from original point of shipment to final destination. 

4. That through rates will be published from Illinois, Iowa and 
west thereof to Texas points, with transit at Cairo, Ill., protecting 
the through rate from original point of shipment: to final destination. 

5. That the through rates subject to transit at Cairo, IIl., will be: 

a. The proportional rates prescribed from Des Moines, Ia., and 
Omaha, Neb. 

b. The lowest combination, on Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
or St. Louis from points in Iowa and from points west thereof. 

ec. The local rates from Central Illinois mentioned herein (west- 


ern Louisiana group 3, 30% cents; Texas group 3, 32% cents). 


SHORT NOTICE OIL RATES 


The Commission has issued sixth section permissions to 
railroads serving Jackson, Miss., to make rates on crude petro- 
leum, gas oil and fuel oil to refining points in southern Louisi- 
ana and to refining points in northwestern Louisiana and south- 
eastern Arkansas that will enable producers at Jackson to 
move the production of the oil field recently opened there. 

A rate of 14 cents a hundred pounds has been authorized 
to New Orleans, Baton Rouge and other refinery points between 
those cities. A rate of 15 cents a hundred pounds has been 
authorized to Shreveport and Arkansas points. The class rates 
were the only rates in effect from Jackson at the time oil was 
discovered there. They are about three times as high as the 
commodity rates which have been authorized. 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


Approximately 4,500,000 gross tons of scrap iron and steel 
were produced by the railroads of the United States last year, 
it is estimated by the research bureau of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel, on the basis of returns by the railroads to the 
Institute. The railroads were one of the largest contributors 
to the iron and steel scrap supply of the nation in 1929, which 
totaled 30 million tons of scrap. 

The methods of disposition by the railroads of their scrap 
supplies are indicated in the survey. Of a total of 1,800,915 
tons, reported by a large group of railroads which submitted 
complete reports, 1,030,523 tons were sold to scrap dealers for 
processing and disposition on the various markets, 411,169 tons 
were sold direct to mills and other consumers of scrap under 
various arrangements, and 359,223 tons were sold without any 
division being reported by the railroads. While a good many 
roads sell most of their scrap on monthly bids, a fair proportion 
of the total consists of car wheels, which are shipped to car 
wheel manufacturers on an exchange basis. These shipments 
are included in the total of 411,169 tons sold direct to consumers. 

Of the 1,800,915 tons analyzed by the Institute, 1,306,835 tons 
were prepared scrap. Some roads are reclaiming a portion of 
their scrap and using it for repair work either with or with- 
out some manufacturing operation. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

Class I railroads on December 1 had 155,883 freight cars in 
need of repairs or 7 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 2,937 cars below the number in need of 
repair on November 15, at which time there were 158,820 or 7.1 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on December 1 
totaled 113,044 or 5.1 per cent, a decrease of 459 compared with 
the number on November 15, while freight cars in need of light 
repairs totaled 42,839, or 1.9 per cent, a decrease of 2,478 com- 
pared with November 15. 

Class I railroads on December 1 had 5,102 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs or 92 per cent of the number on line. 
This was a decrease of 84 locomotives under the number in need 
of such repair on November 15, at which time there were 5,186 
or 9.4 per cent. Class I railroads on December 1 had 8,462 
serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 7,596 on 
November 15. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s ruling regulating long-established rate tar- 
iffs should be accepted unless plainly wrong.—Great Northern 
Ry. Co. vs. Delmar Co., 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 780. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s rule that rate applies to 
shipment over any route unless unreasonably circuitous, or 
unless carrier has limited rate in tariff, held valid. 

The rule employed by the Commission is that where there 
is more than one route from point of origin to destination, a 
rate between those points applies to a shipment over any one 
of those routes unless the route is unreasonably circuitous or 
unless carrier has limited rate in tariff to a particular route 
designated therein.—Ibid. 

Rate tariffs are construed according to their language and 
framers’ intention, and carrier’s custom of routing is not con- 
trolling.—Ibid. 

Application of Interstate Commerce Commission rule requir- 
ing carrier intending to strictly apply rate to particular route 
to do so by unequivocal language held not violative of “long- 
and-short-haul” statute (interstate commerce act, sec. 4, as 
amended (49 USCA, sec. 4)). 

Interstate commerce act, sec. 4, as amended (49 USCA, 
sec. 4), makes it unlawful to charge greater compensation in 
aggregate for transportation for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over same line or route in same direction, shorter being 
included within the longer distance. In this case, cars of grain 
were consigned to Minneapolis, and from there reconsigned 
without breaking bulk in same cars to Superior. The distance 
from points of origin to Superior via Minneapolis were greater 
than distances direct from such points to Superior, the greatest 
divergence being 23 per cent. Carrier applied the Minneapolis 
plus proportional Superior rate to the shipments, this making 
higher charge than rates applying from points of origin to Su- 
perior direct, and Interstate Commerce Commission declared 
reparation for the difference.—Ibid. 





(District Court, N. D. West Virginia.) Suit to correct errors 
in findings made by Interstate Commerce Commission as basis 
for reparation order held not maintainable as suit to enjoin or 
set aside order of Commission (28 USCA, sec. 41 (28), and sec- 
47). 

The Interstate Commerce Commission entered an award of 
reparation to the owner of a coal mine for lost profits and in- 
creased cost of production due to failure of railroad to furnish 
proper quota of cars for mines during period of car shortage. 
The coal mine owner complains of the findings of the Commis- 
sion denying him recovery for loss which he could have avoided 
by accepting the offer of the carrier, and of Commission’s com- 
putation of car tonnage.—Brady vs. Interstate Coommerce Com- 
mission, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 847. 

Findings of fact constitute no part of “order” of Interstate 
Commerce Commission which is analogous to judgment of court 
(28 USCA, sec. 41 (28), and sec. 47)—Ibid. 

Court in suit to set aside order of Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no power to review Commission’s findings (28 
USCA, sec. 41 (28), and sec. 47).—Ibid. 

Order of Interstate Commerce Commission awarding rep- 
aration for damages for failure of carrier to furnish proper quota 
of cars held not within jurisdiction of court to set aside or enjoin 
(28 USCA, sec. 41 (28), and sec. 47; interstate commerce act, 
sec. 15, as amended by act June 29, 1906, secs. 4, 5 (49 USCA, 
secs. 15, 16)).—Ibid. 

Statutory provision for suit to set aside or enjoin orders 
of Interstate Commerce Commission confers jurisdiction only 
as to quasi legislative orders, in Which public are interested, 
and not to reparation orders (28 USCA, sec. 41 (28), and sec. 
47; interstate commerce act, sec. 15, as amended by act June 
29, 1906, secs. 4, 5 (49 USCA, secs. 15, 16)). 

By the amendment of interstate commerce act, sec. 16 (34 
Stat. 590, sec. 5 (49 USCA, sec. 16), distinction is made between 
reparation orders and other orders of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by providing for suit in Circuit Courts to collect dam- 
ages in case reparation orders are not complied with, and for 
application to court of equity for enforcement of other orders. 
The Commerce Court’s jurisdiction, which was transferred to 
the District Court in proceedings to set aside orders of Com- 
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mission under 28 USCA, sec. 41 (28), and sec. 47, so far as it 
related to other matters, embraced only cases prosecuted for 
the benefit of the public. Furthermore, reparation order is 
merely prima facie evidence of facts found by Commission to 
be used as evidence in action against carrier after default under 
49 USCA, sec. 16 (2).—Ibid. 

Power of District Court to grant injunction in suits to annul 
orders of Interstate Commerce Commission is no greater than 
jurisdiction formerly exercised by Commerce Court (28 USCA, 
sec. 41 (28), and sec. 47).—Ibid. 

Errors in reparation orders of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may be corrected in suit brought thereon (49 USCA, 
sec. 16 (2)). 

Findings and order of Commission are made prima facie 
evidence of the facts therein stated under 49 USCA, sec. 16 (2), 
but there is nothing to limit recovery to amount awarded by 
Commission.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of California.) Statement in Commission’s 
opinion, that, since existing company was operating new boat, 
ferry capacity was adequate, held not inconsistent with implied 
finding that additional service would further public interest, 
where new boat had been operating only 12 days prior to time 
entire matter was taken under advisement. 

It appeared that on April 21, during the pendency of the 
proceeding, and 12 days before the submission of the matter 
to the railroad commission, existing ferry company had put into 
service a new boat; that applicant for certificate of public con- 
venience had made definite progress in proposing to establish 
a competitive ferry by obtaining franchise, etc., before existing 
company had placed its order for the new boat; and that prior 
to the putting into operation of the new boat, existing carrier 
had not rendered adequate service to the public— San Diego & 
Coronado Ferry Co. vs. Railroad Commission of California, 292 
Pac. Rep. 640. 

Record held to sustain conclusion that granting of certificate 
of public convenience for operation of ferry was in public in- 
terest, and that existing and new companies could operate at 
profit.—Ibid. 

Supreme Court may not weigh evidence, and is concluded 
by Railroad Commission’s fact findings and conclusions (St. 1915, 
p. 115, sec. 67).—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission has broad discretionary power to grant 
or withhold certificates of public convenience and necessity (St. 
1915, p. 115).—Ibid. 

That reasonable minds might differ as to wisdom of order 
granting certificate of public convenience held not to destroy 
order supported by sufficient record.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Second Circuit.) Consignee 
of merchandise was liable for freight pursuant to rate over 
route selected by consignor, though rate was lower over another 
route.—Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Kiddruss Trunk & Bag 
Co., 180 So. Rep. 630. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Second Circuit.) Carrier 
suing shipper to recover additional amount claimed due for 
freight had burden of proof.—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
vs. Rivers, 130 So. Rep. 641. 

Evidence held insufficient to sustain carrier’s burden of 
proving additional charge due for carrying freight, in action 
against shipper. 

Twenty-one and one-half cents per hundred pounds was 
charged for shipment of carload of railroad ties, and the car- 
rier now contends that the correct amount should have been 
38% cents per hundred pounds. Two of the three experts who 
testified thought that the 21%4-cent rate should apply, and only 
one of the five letters from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion fixed the proper rate at 38% cents.—Ibid. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing €o.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) In action against 
carrier for damage to shipper’s tank car and leakage of vinegar, 
evidence held not to show any negligence on carrier’s part. 

The evidence established that the damage complained of 
was caused by defects in the tank car which were not discov- 
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erable by the carrier by reasonable inspection at the place of 
shipment.—Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. vs. National Fruit Products 
Co., 155 S. E. Rep. 630. 

Carrier is not liable for loss or damage to property caused 
by act or default of shipper.—lIbid. . 

Carrier held not liable for damage to shipper’s tank car 
and leakage caused by defects not discoverable by reasonable 
inspection at place of shipment.—lIbid. 

Clause in interstate bill of lading, requiring that claims for 
damage to property be made to carrier within six months after 
delivery, with certain exceptions, held valid (49 USCA, sec. 20 
(11). 

The bill of lading provided that claims for loss, damage, 
or injury to property must be made in writing to the originating 
or delivering carrier issuing bill of lading, within six months 
after delivery; provided that if damage was due to delay or 
damage while property was being loaded or unloaded, or dam- 
aged in transit by carelessness or negligence, then no notice 
of claim nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition 
precedent to recovery.—Ibid. 

Statement of defense and evidence held to show that carrier 
did not waive bill of lading provision requiring claim for dam- 
ages within stated period. 

Responding to the notice of motion for judgment, carrier 
filed its statement of defense, alleging, inter alia, that under 
the terms of the bill of lading it was not liable, since claim of 
loss, damage and cost was not made within six months provided 
therein. The bill of lading was put in evidence by shipper, as 
were the claims made by it to carrier for loss, etc., and carrier, 
by cross-examination of shipper’s witness, emphasized the dates 
of such claims.—Ibid. 

Stipulation in interstate bill of lading requiring notice of 
damage within stated period, could not be waived by defendant 
carrier, though shipper was itself common carrier (49 USCA, 
sec 20 (11). 

Shipper owned the tank car, damage to which was claimed, 
and it was contended on shipper’s part that it was a common 
carrier, both as to the tank car and as to the vinegar therein 
conveyed.—Ibid. 

In case of interstate shipments, federal law controls (49 
USCA, sec. 20 (11).—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Statute requir- 
ing that live stock be shipped speedily without discrimination 
applies only to intrastate shipments.—Fairley vs. Chicago, R. I. 
& P. Ry. Co., 32 S. Wi. Rep. (2d) 109. 

Instructions that, if jury found defendant failed to transport 
live stock within reasonable time, burden was on defendant to 
prove failure was not due to negligence, held erroneous as ap- 
plied to interstate shipment (Rev. St. 1919, sec. 9926).—Ibid. 

Instruction which was good in part, but which was mislead- 
ing as whole, held properly refused. 


In action for delay in transportation on cattle, part of in- 
struction to effect that mere showing of delay raises no inference 
of negligence on defendant’s part was good, but would have been 
misleading, because it sought to submit in disjunctive substan- 
tially that defendant was under no duty to transport shipment 
within reasonable time.—Ibid. 

Evidence shipper requested brakeman o* regular stock train 
to “spot” cars for loading cattle and he refused held improperly 
— where shipment was accepted by carrier thereafter.— 

id. 

In action for delay in transporting cattle, inquiry should 
have been confined to whether there was negligence after ac- 
ceptance of shipment.—Ibid. ' , 





e _ & e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


Poem 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Issuance of bill of lading, 
condition of shipment when delivered and damage, held part 
of shipper’s proof in suit for damages.—The Canadian Com- 
mander, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 857. 

In suit for damages to shipment, proof of foreign law em- 
bodied in bill of lading is upon vessel owner regardless of where 
action is tried.—Ibid. 

Motion to dismiss libel is addressed solely to discretion of 
court.—Ibid. 
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Retention of jurisdiction of admiralty suit between foreign. 
ers is within court’s discretion.—Ibid. 

Motion to dismiss libel by foreign corporation against for. 
eign vessel was denied, where court determined convenience 
of forum and expenses of witnesses would not be any greater 
than in litigation in foreign country and carrier maintained office 
within jurisdiction. 

Respondents file motion to dismiss libel on ground that libel. 
ant was an Australian corporation; that respondent vessel was 
a Canadian vessel owned by corporation having its office and 
principal place of business in Canada; that contract of carriage 
was made in foreign country; that shipment was between two 
foreign ports; that bill of lading incorporated British Carriage 
of Goods by Sea Act; that testimony necessary to establish dam. 
age was available at first hand in foreign country; and that 
evidence to be adduced on behalf of ship would become avail- 
able in Canada.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second circuit.) Under bills 
of lading covering shipment from Duluth to Montreal with trans. 
shipment at Port Colbourne, Ontario, carrier was ‘through car- 
rier.” 

The bills of lading provided for shipment of wheat from 
Duluth to Montreal “with transshipment at Port Colbourne, 
Ontario.” The carrier unloaded the wheat at Port Colbourne, 
stored it in an elevator, and reloaded part of wheat in ship 
belonging to another chartered by carrier’s agent, and his ship 
safely carried the cargo until it reached the entrance to Corn- 
wall Canal in the St. Lawrence River, where it took the ground, 
stove in the bottom and sank.—Louis-Dreyfus vs. Paterson 
Steamships, Ltd., 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 824. 

Through carrier transshipping grain on another’s ship was 
liable for miscarriage as though it had owned ship.—Ibid. 

Evidence held to show that stranding of ship transporting 
wheat was caused by negligence in managing it, rather than 
dangers of navigation.—Ibid. 

Under contract made in Minnesota for carriage of grain 
from Duluth to Montreal, where vessel sank in Canada due to 
negligence, carrier was excused under Canadian statute if ship 
was neaworthy. 

The bill of lading contained an exception pertaining to nav- 
igation, fire, and collision, but nothing further which was rele- 
vant. The Canadian Water Carrier of Goods Act provides that, 
if owner of any ship transporting merchandise from any port 
in Canada exercises due diligence to make ship in all respects 
seaworthy and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, neither 
the ship, the owner, agent or charterer shall be liable for faults 
or errors in navigation or management of ship.—Ibid. 

Carrier has burden of proving ship sinking when transport- 
ing grain was seaworthy.—Ibid. 

Court of admiralty has no jurisdiction of tort committed 
by carrier on land.—Ibid. 

Where carrier of grain having right of transshipment unloaded 
grain from ship into elevator and from elevator into another 
ship in course of ordinary methods to which shipper consented, 
there was no conversion.—Ibid. 





(District Court, W. D. New York.) Tug permitting barges 
to strand outside navigable channel is prima facie at fault, and 
burden rests upon it to satisfactorily explain mishap.—The R. 
Lenahan, Jr., 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 858. 

Although tug is not common carrier with relation to tow, it 
must exercise reasonable care.—Ibid. 


Master of tug should realize strength of current, and is 
under duty to skillfully and seasonably initiate warping move- 
ment of tow toward dock.—Ibid. 

Inability of tug because of high water and unusual current 
to warp tow toward dock, where maneuver began, would not 
constitute unseaworthiness.—Ibid. 

Tug to sustain defense of inevitable accident must eliminate 
all possible causes of stranding by proving that stranding was 
not preventable by exercise of reasonable care.—Ibid. 

Captain of tug held negligent in not mooring or anchoring 
tow before stranding of barges outside navigable channel, in 
view of high water and strong current. 

Normal strength of current was approximately 1% to 2 
miles an hour, which was increased by opening gates in canal 
to 4 or 5 miles an hour. Because of heavy rains water in canal 
was unusually high. Master of tug had several opportunities 
to moor and anchor down, but did not do so.—Ibid. 

Owner of barge to recover in action in rem against tug 
must show existence of maritime lien.—Ibid. 

Barge oowner acquired no maritime lien against tug as basis 
of action in rem if charterer, as owner pro hac vice, was in 
possession and control at time of stranding.—Ibid. 

Terms of charter of barge without motive power held to 
constitute demise and make charterers bailee. 

Charter provided that owner hires and leases barge to 
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charterer, manned, equipped, and seaworthy at specified rate 

















. foreign. per diem, the owner to assume all expenses incident to their 
7 operation and maintain a competent captain thereof, and that 
‘inst for. owners shall promptly obey all of charterer’s orders.—Ibid. 
venience Charterer taking demise of barge, making it bailee, is liable 
greater to owner for damages through negligence of its servants.—Ibid. 
ed office Charter agreement should be construed in connection with 
actions of parties thereunder.—lIbid. of rivets. 
1at libel. Owner’s furnishing supplies and appointing master and crew 
3sel was and paying them will not alter primary relations between owner’ this particular shipment. 
fice and and charterer.—Ibid. 
carriage Charter is entitled to liberal construction with view of 
een two carrying out real intention of parties.—Ibid. 
Yarriage Charterer of barges and tug held to have acquired dominion 
sh dam. and control as owner pro hac vice, precluding maritime lien 
nd that in favor of barges against tug as basis of action in rem. 
e@ avail- Charterer of tug was given entire right to direct navigation, of claim.—Ibid. 
determine nature of work, and in general control all her actions 
during time agreed upon without in any instance consulting 
ar pills general owner.—Ibid. 
h trans. Tug and owner held not liable for damage from stranding ‘Traffic League at 
igh car. of barges because of error in navigation or management of 
vessel, where barges and tug were seaworthy and properly 
it from equipped and manned at beginning of voyage (Harter act, sec. 
bourne, 3 (46) USCA, sec. 192).—Ibid. 
bourne, Motorboat license of tug captain held some evidence of 
in ship captain’s competency to properly handle tow (46 USCA, sec. 
is ship 515).—Ibid. by the latter. 
» Corn- 
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tion” such as would permit suit after expiration of time allowed 
by bill of lading. . 

Stowage of cargo in a lazaret had been approved by 
New York Board of Underwriters, and testimony indicated 
that the cargo of matches became damp through leakage 
on account of the pintle on which the rudder moves being 
riveted to the after end of the lazaret with a large number 
On the voyage the boat met heavy seas, and the 
only damage to cargo by sea water was that sustained by 
The damage was not sustained as 
result of exposure to “perils of the sea.’”—Lagerloef Trading 
Co. vs. United States, 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 871. 

Stipulation in bills of lading requiring suit within year after 
notice of damage to cargo was valid.—lIbid. 

Unseaworthiness of vessel does not preclude shipowner from 
relying on clause in bill of lading limiting time of prosecution 


POTTER, NOT COTTERILL, THE AUTHOR 


Authorship of a paper read at the meeting of the Southern 
| Nashville, Tenn., December 4 (see Traffic 
World, December 6, p. 1413), with respect to recapture of 
railroad earnings and application of a fund to be created thereby 
to general roadbed maintenance, was erroneously attributed to 
Charles E. Cotterill, general counsel of the organization. The 
paper was read by J. J. Hopkins, general attorney of the League, 
in Mr. Cotterill’s absence, and was said to have been prepared 
Mr: Cotterill says the paper was prepared by 
Mark W. Potter, former commissioner. The error, he said, was 
occasioned “through some inadvertence in the course of trans- 
mission from me to the League.” 
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How the year, up to the last week in October, looks in retrospect, from the point of view of carloadings, compared with previous years. 
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BABIES, MOTHERS AND RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Protest that the Senate has found ample time to consider 
a bill for the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 
and infants but not proposed railroad consolidation legislation 
was made in the course of debate in the Senate on the mothers- 
and infants’ bill, by Senator Tydings, of Maryland. 

The senator asserted that the latter measure dealt with 
local questions and that, when the Senate took up its time in 
considering such legislation, it was taking just that much time 
from the consideration of purely national or federal questions. 

Senator Tydings said the Senate had taken up almost a 
week debating the welfare bill “when up in our committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce We have been considering for 
a couple of years the question of the merger of railroads, inter- 
state bus operations, and all sorts of measures of far-reaching 
import to the people of the country, yet we have not had time 
to whip those measures into such shape that we could get them 
enacted into laws and thereby tell the business of the country 
where it stands on those questions. Instead of that we are add- 
ing more and more to the functions of government until we have 
had so many things to do and take care of that time can not be 
found to attend properly to the normal functions for which the 
federal government was created.” 

A manufacturer in Baltimore, said Senator Tydings, asked 
him to come out to his plant the other day. The manufacturer 
said he employed, under normal conditions; about 800 people, 
but now was employing less than 100. He had solicited work 
from various railroad concerns to keep his factory going but was 
informed by one concern after another, said Senator Tydings, 
“that until the Congress of the United States sees fit to say 
there should be no mergers or that there might be mergers under 
certain conditions, or that there should be mergers as originally 
contemplated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the rail- 
roads’ buying power would continue to be more or less curtailed; 
that railroad executives are loath to expend a dollar except for 
the bare necessities because they do not know what kind of 
legislation the Congress might enact concerning them in the 
near future.” 

“That might be an’ exaggerated picture,” continued Senator 
Tydings, “but in these days of unemployment, in one city, here 
are at least the major part of 800 men thrown out of employment 
because the Congress of the United States, after three years’ 
consideration, has not been able to formulate a railroad policy; 
and yet instead of debating such an important and normally 
federal function of our activities as the control and regulation 
of interstate commerce, we have taken a whole week to discuss 
the welfare of babies and mothers in the respective states, in 
which states they are better taken care of by the local agencies 
than they can be by the federal government.” 

Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, said he did not think the time 
of the Senate had been wasted as the interstate commerce com- 
mittees had not reported consolidation legislation for consid- 
eration. 

“T admit that there has been a good deal of delay in bringing 
about legislation on the subject of railroad consolidations,” said 
Senator Barkley, “but I do not believe the senator can claim 
that the mothers or babies of the United States had anything 
to do with the delay or were in any way responsible for it.” 

“No,” replied Senator Tydings, “but I do maintain that, when 
the Congress of the United States takes up its time dealing with 
these purely local questions, it takes just that much time from 
the consideration of purely federal or national questions. It 
certainly has mere than it can do in the 90 days of this session 
if it would attend strictly to federal or national questions.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended December 
13 totaled 744,443 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 
42,730 cars under the preceding week this year and a decrease 
of 178,418 cars below the same week last year. It also was a 
reduction of 219,225 cars below the corresponding week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Decem- 
ber 13 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,831 and 6,067; live, 
stock, 2,350 and 2,531; coal, 35,064 and 49,598; coke, 2,249 and 3,274; 
forest ere 2°769" and "4,106; ore, 1,264 and 1,140: merchandise, 

8,234 and 64,294; miscellaneous, 55,360 and 69,701; total, 
1930" "163, 061; 1929, 200,711; 1928, 216,756. 

‘Ailegheny district: Grain and grain ger 2,874 and 3,056; 
live stock, 1,768 and 1,920; coal, 37,653 and 50,623; coke, 3,949 and 
5,434; forest products, 1,336 and a 2, 399; ore, 969 and i, "865; merchandise, 
a Cc. L., 44,786 and 51,602; miscellaneous, 51,325 ‘and. 70,452; total, 
1930, 144, 660; 1929, 187, 351; 1928, 197,379. 

Pocah hontas district: Grain and ‘grain products, 226 and 260; live 
stock, 86 and 96; Aerts 31,239 and 45,182; coke, 315 and aa. forest 
products, 865 and’ 1 ,944; ore, 182 and 116; merchandise, L. C » 5,998 
and 7,017; miscellaneous, 5,178 and 6,456; total, 1930, 41.0897" 1929, 
60,911; 1928, 57,295. 
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Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,757 and 3,404; live 
stock, 1,209 and 1,710; coal, 19,347 and 28,084; coke, 515 and’ 666; 
forest protect. 11,342 and 17, 741; ore, 816 and 1,114; merchandise. 
Le L., 37,560 and 40,808; miscellaneous, 44,095 and 49,888; total, 
1930, "117, 641; 1929, 143, 415; 1928, 152,213. 

Northwestern district: "Grain and grain products, 10,423 and 12,376: 
live stock, 7,579 and 9,549; coal, 8,931 and 11,699; coke, 1,151 and 
1,648; forest products, 8, 471 and 13, 423; ore, 198 and 502; merchandise, 

C. L., 27,489 and 30, 854; miscellanous, 24,582 and 28, 812; total, 1930, 
88, 824; 1929, 107,863; 1928, 111, 597. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,858 and 
13,666; live stock, 10,287 and 10,638; coal, 12,394 and 17,411; coke, 165 
and 196; forest products, 5,172 and 7,440; ore, 2,627 and 3,691; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 30, 204 and 34,378; miscellaneous, 47,362 and 54, 621; 
total, 1930, 121,069; 1929, 142,041; "1928, 146,832. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,555 and 5,166; 
live stock, 2,304 and 2,444: coal, 4,522 and 7,044; coke, 197 and 261: 
forest products, 4,107 and 6,951; ore, 397 and 440; merchandise, a. 
Cc. L., 14,733 and 16,090; miscellaneous, 34,284 and 42,173; total, 1930, 
65,099; 1929, 80,569; 1928, 81,596 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,524 and 43,995; live 
stock, 25, 583 and 28,888; coal, 149,150 and 209, 641; coke, 8,541 and 
i; 919; forest products, 34,062 ‘and 52, 404; ore, 6,393 and '8,868; mer- 
chandise, in ‘©. 21 9,004 and 245,04 3; miscellaneous, 262, 186 and 
322,103; total, 1930" "744, 443; 1929, 922, 361; 1928, 963.668. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 
Four weeks in January.......... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............ 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Wour WOeEs im ATE. 202 0cccccss 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
PIO Weems Th BRP. 6c. .ccccsscec 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
POMP WGEGES If JUNC. 6.0 ..ccccccce 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Pour Weeks in JuUly.....ccccesees 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August........... 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September....... 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Four weeks in October.......... 3,817,786 4,679,411 4,703,882 
Five weeks in November........ 4,127,134 4,890,154 5,144,208 
Week GMEOG DOC. 6..céciccccccece 787,173 933,309 984,773 
Week ended Dec. 18 .....cccsecee 963, 668 


744, 443 922,861 
51,345,761 


TIME FOR OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It appears that the Commission is taking a rather narrow 
view in recommending shortening of the time in which over- 
charge claims may be presented, to the end that its burdens 
may be relieved. 

A large number of shippers find it essential that their 
freight bills be reaudited periodically by traffic bureaus or asso- 
ciations, etc. For accounting or other commercial reasons, many 
of these shippers find it impracticable to remove the freight 
bills from their files for reaudit more often than once a year. 
Thus, while shortening of the time for filing overcharge claims 
may result in lessening the burdens of the Commission, it would 
also result in the loss of large sums of money on the part of 
the shipping public. If the Commission’s proposal be sound, our 
courts would also be justified in recommending reductions to 
one-sixth the prevailing limitations for beginning actions at 
law, with the aim of relieving the congested court calendars. 
However, such radical proposals should be met with strong 
opposition. 

As the Commission’s recommendation is simply brought 
about by the increased difficulty of coping with the large amount 
of work on its dockets, a more logical means for obtaining the 
desired relief would be to enlarge or readjust the Commission. 
However, these conditions certainly cannot justify one in losing 
sight of the fact that the Commission was created in the in- 
terests of the public and not those of the commissioners. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1930 Leo Tessler. 


50,021,293 


NEW ROLLING STOCK 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first eleven 
months of 1930 placed 75,9386 new freight cars in service, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. 

In the same period last year, 76,773 new freight cars were 
placed in service. 

Of the new freight cars installed, 39,589 were box cars, an 
increase of 2,115 compared with such installations in the first 
eleven months of 1929. There were also 27,564 new coal cars 
placed in service in the eleven months this year, a reduction 
of 1,074 compared with the same period last year. In addition, 
there were installed in the eleven months’ period this year 3,622 
flat cars, 3,847 refrigerator cars, 913 stock cars, and 401 miscel- 
laneous cars. 

The railroads on December 1 this year had 3,884 new freight 
cars on order, compared with 30,569 on the same day last year, 
and 14,375 on the same day two years ago. 

The railroads also placed in service in the first eleven 
months this year 744 new locomotives, compared with 716 in 
the same period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on December 1 this year totaled 
92, compared with 299 on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 
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Materials Handling and Transportation (Part 1) 


Recent Emphasis on Transportation Economies, Succeeding Attention Given to Production Costs 
Since First of Century, Has Given Traffic Manager Many New Duties—Ten Cents Out of 
Distribution Dollar Spent for Freight Rates—Handling Costs on 20,000,000 Cars of 


Merchandise Traffic $800,000,000 Annually 





Replies to Questionnaire Indicate 


Large Interest Among Traffic Managers in Materials Handling Practices 


By HoMeER H. SHANNON 


bution and transportation costs by 

economic changes since the war has 
served to bring into prominence certain func- 
tions of the traffic manager previously slighted 
or neglected. It might be even more accurate 
to say that it has created new duties for him, 
or brought about a recognition that he had 
responsibilities beyond those created by the 
shipper-carrier relationship. The thing spe- 
cifically referred to here is the attitude that 
has come about toward what are somewhat 
loosely termed materials handling costs. 

A few enthusiasts, only a few years ago, 
began actively advocating the application of 
modern materials handling equipment and 
methods to the field of transportation gen- 
erally. Scientific plant management and 
intensive study of production costs had shown 
the importance, in terms of profit and loss 
statements, of the mere handling of materials 
and had developed both machinery and tech- 
nique for dealing with the problems involved. 
Only since the war, however, has there been 
concerted effort to apply such knowledge to 
distribution. But any survey of present prac- 
tices of loading and unloading freight cars, 
of shipping room practices, and freight han- 


[i increased emphasis placed on distri- 





A combination said to have resulted in large handling economies— 
boxes of package salt being unloaded by gravity conveyor from box car 
directly to skid platforms. Skid load is put in place in storeroom by 


electric or hand lift truck. 
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Wood apron conveyor extending along loading platform completely eliminates 
necessity for lifting or trucking small packaged goods for long distances. 


dling generally indicates that progress has been made 
in reducing handling costs in recent years. 

While, with few exceptions, it is not possible to 
point to any startling innovations or outstanding 
advances of that character that have taken place in 
the last few years, something has taken place that 
might be compared to the action of yeast in dough. 
The idea of the early enthusiasts has taken effect with 
the result that, taken as a whole, large economies have 
been realized. At least, that is the impression one 
receives from an examination of the literature cover- 
ing industrial loading and unloading practices and 
the equipment of the various carrier agencies for 
handling goods turned over to them. The advance 
might be compared to that which has taken place in 
the construction of automobiles or radios. To the 
casual observer there have been no _ revolutionary 
developments in the production of those articles in 
recent years, and yet everyone realizes that the radio 
or automobile of today is greatly superior to its 
counterpart of a few years ago. 

Wheelbarrows, hand platform trucks, the common 
block and tackle, crowbars and rollers, to say nothing 
of that admirable and ancient piece of equipment, the 
human back, were standard fixtures of shipping room 
and freight platform a few years ago. The transition 
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to power cranes, conveyors, lift trucks, tractors, and trailers, 
if not completed today, is well along. But there are still large 
economies to be realized, according to those who have given 
the subject of materials handling study—perhaps even greater 
economies just around the corner than have been achieved 
since the 
subject was 
recognized 
as one seri- 
ously in 
need of 
study in its 
application 
to trans- 
portation 
costs. 

A study, 
covering a 
number of 
miscellane- 
ous - com 
modities 
made by 
the trans- 
portation 
division of 
the Bureau 
of Foreign 
and Domes- 
tic Com- 
merce, U. 
S. Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
a few years 
ago, indi- 
cated that, 
of every 
dollar spent 
to get these 
commodi- 
ties from 
the end of 
the produc- 
tion line into the hands of the ultimate consumer—the total dis- 
tribution cost—10 cents represented the actual rail or water 
transportation charge, while the remaining 90 cents was for pack- 
ing, handling loading, unloading, rehandling, unpacking, etc. 











Billet steel traveling directly from railroad car to 
warehouse via portable gravity conveyor. 


Freight Handling Cost Greatly Reduced 


R. L. Lockwood, formerly head of the division of simpli- 
fied practice, Department of Commerce, is authority for the 
statement that handling costs in railway freight stations have 
been reduced from 25 to 75 per cent in recent years, through 
introduction of power methods, specifically referring to tractor 


s 





An endless variety of equipment designed to reduce loading and un- 
portable power 


loading time has been developed. Illustration shows a 
elevator at the Kokomo Steel and Wire Company, Kokomo, Ind. 
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and trailer operations, the use of lift trucks, skids, and similar 
matters. Savings made in loading and unloading box cars, 
where modern methods are employed, he says, run as high ag 
90 per cent on the labor cost and 75 per cent in time. It is 
estimated that between nineteen and twenty million carloads of 
miscellaneous commodity freight are handled on the railroads 
each year, as distinguished from so-called bulk commodities, 
and that the cost of handling this traffic is in excess of $800,- 
000,000. Half of that, it is stated, could be saved by universal 
application of existing equipment and practices of a modern 
nature. Not less important and, perhaps, even greater econo- 


mies may be realized in the handling of the more than 500,000,- 
000 tons of cargo estimated to be transported yearly on the 





Locomotive and caterpillar cranes are an essential feature of loading 
and unloading cars of heavy, bulky materials. 
ground is emptying a car of sugar beets, while that in the rear is handling 


The crane in the fore- 


coal from storage pile to chutes. 


rivers, lakes, canals, and in the coastwise, intercoastal, and 
foreign shipping services. 


Traffic Manager’s Interest 


That the traffic manager has a legitimate interest and con- 
cern respecting materials handling operations can not be 
doubted, either when viewed theoretically or in terms of 
actual practice. Strictly speaking, it seems that the task of 
the traffic manager should be regarded more as an art than 
as a science, and the same is true of economies to be obtained 
under the general head of materials handling. Traffic de- 
partment organization varies with every industry and almost 
with every plant or organization within an industry. Sim- 
ilarly, materials handling economies are realized out of a 
precise fitting of equipment to work to be done. The secret 
of success, it is said, is to know what has been done by others, 
the results of that, and study of one’s individual problems. 


That the traffic manager who sticks to his tariffs will not 
get far was a recent comment of a veteran of that profession. 
“TI honestly believe that the average traffic manager has a 
gearter opportunity for service to his employer in what might 
be called the unessentials of the job,” he said. ‘“Transporta- 
tion itself is more of an art than a sciénce, and the traffic 
manager who looks after the incidental details, who takes 
over the whole transportation job, from thé time the finished 
product leaves the production line till it reaches the cus- 
tomer, is of much greater value to his company than the one 
who does no more than see that carrier services are obtained 
at ‘reasonable’ rates.” — 





Duties Broad 


It has been pointed out frequently that duties of the 
traffic profession are broad, that there ig no clear point of 
division between things properly handled in the traffic depart- 
ment and in other branches of a businesg organization. The 
functions of the traffic department affect and reach into 
nearly every other department. Clearly, these must be a close 
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relationship with the accounting department, the sales depart- 
ment, the production department, and with nearly every other 
managerial subdivision, the exact degree or nature of that 
relationship depending, to a considerable extent, on the nature of 
the business. 

Stated broadly, the job of the traffic department of any con- 
cern is to bring materials to the production line and take the 
finished product from it. The individual is a good traffic man- 
ager only in so far as he does that economically and efficiently. 
There are gaps between rails and the receiving and delivering 
ends of the production line, and those gaps should be filled by 
the traffic department just as certainly as that department 
should look after the employer’s interest after the goods are on 
the rails. A sudden jolt to the economy of operation at the end 
of the receiving line is just as disastrous to business as unrea- 
sonable carrier charges. The study made by the transportation 
division of the Department of Commerce would seem to indicate 
that it may be more disastrous. More and more, business is 
taking the view that production and distribution, from receipt 
of raw materials to final distribution of the manufactured goods, 
should be a continuous flow in a straight line, which, in practical 
application, means, among other things, a flow along a contin- 
uous line of highly specialized machinery or equipment for 
handling materials. 

This is all fairly obvious but, perhaps, a bit vague. Having 
had the remark of the “veteran traffic manager,” about the in- 
cidentals of the traffic manager’s job being the most important 
part, in mind for some time, the question as to why that should 
be—as to why the traffic manager had a better opportunity for 
the “taking over” of managerial details than other organization 
officials—was put to D. W. C. Becker, director, traffic manage- 
ment department, La Salle Extension University. 

“There are an endless number of things around every in- 
dustrial plant that are no one’s business,” he said. “The traffic 
manager probably has a more intimate relationship with other 
departments outside his own than any other official; the ram- 
ifications of the traffic department extend into every other. 
Because of this it is only logical that he should take over the 
orphans, particularly those bearing on the complete transporta- 
tion operation. Materials handling is one of the most important 
of those activities not clearly assigned to a definite department. 
To a large extent, the traffic manager makes his own job. He 
reaches out. He probably got his start back in the 80’s or 90’s 
as a contact man between industry and railroad—to see what 
concessions he could get. The technical development of the 
traffic department has parallelled the development of regula- 
tion of the transportation agencies to a large degree, and is still 
expanding. 

“Because of its intimate bearing on transportation, materials 
handling operations through the warehouse and shipping room 
naturally fall to the traffic manager. At least, he should have 
concurrent jurisdiction or be in a consulting capacity. The 
trafic manager who is familiar with the various types of 
materials handling equipment and how they are used has a 
distinct advantage over the one who is not. His salary depends 
on the showing his department can make in terms of economies, 
to a large extent.” 

Mr. Becker enforced his point by referring to a number of 
men recently elevated to high executive positions from the 
office of traffic manager. “Those men did more than look after 
rates and claims,’ he commented. “They realized on oppor- 
tunities going beyond that, as every traffic manager must and 
naturally does, to get ahead.” 


T. M. Abreast of Times 


That presents, briefly, the theoretical approach to the in- 
terest of the traffic manager in materials handling, as well as in 
other correlated subjects. What may be rather surprising testi- 
mony as to the exact situation was presented by replies to a 
questionnaire recently sent out by the Traffic World to sub- 
scribing industrial traffic managers in four central states. One 
of the results was that an analysis and tabulation of those 
replies showed that 79 per cent of those who answered use 
“mechanical means of transporting and handling materials and 
merchandise from unloading platiorms and to loading platforms.” 
In 54 per cent of the replies, traffic managers definitely stated 
that they had a choice in the specifying of methods of material 
and merchandise handling from unloading tracks and to loading 
tracks. This would indicate that, in the field of materials 
handling, the traffic manager is realizing on his opportunity. 

A tabulation of the kinds or types of equipment used, com- 
piled from the questionnaire replies, shows the following: 
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Mechanical handling methods are, without question, of as 
much importance to railroad and industrial traffic departments 
as the capacity and design of cars, heavy loading, and other 
features that have received a great deal more attention, public 
and private. The carrying capacity of a railroad car, in a quite 
real sense, may be said to depend on the facility with which it is 
loaded and unloaded as much as on its dimensions. Illustration of 
that can be made more striking by reference to take ships used f 
transporting bulk commodities, in connection with which there 
have been developed bulk handling machinery and practices 
that, in their speed and efficiency, are not exceeded anywhere in 
the world. A ten thousand ton ship, of course, can carry only 
the cargo for which it was constructed on a given trip, but its 
capacity as a carrier agency is determined in as definite degree : 
by the number of trips it can make between any two points in 
a given time. If it can make only one round-trip with ten 
thousand tons between two points in a month, its monthly 
capacity is ten thousand tons. But if it can make five trips a 
month, that is raised to five times ten thousand. The measure- 
ment with the time element introduced is the really important 
thing. By development of equipment that makes possible the 
loading of one of those carriers in a few hours, as contracted 
to weeks that would be required under practices that prevailed 
only 50 years ago, their usefulness has been multiplied many 
times. 

So brilliant a showing with réspect to railroad cars does 
not present itself readily but, to stay with the lakes traffic, car 
dumpers used on lake cargo coal and similar devices have in- 
creased the usefulness of the rail car in the same way. 


Rules to Follow 


As has been said, application of materials handling to par- 
ticular problems is an art rather than a science, but one student 
has laid down the following as a rough guide to where economies 
may be hoped for in the substitution of ma¢hinery for men 
unaided by mechanical devices: 


1. Where three or four men are ant ay together on one job for 
a couple of hours at a time, even though the work: is not performed 
more than three or four times a week. 

2. Whenever a man has to lift anything from his feet to a point 
above his head. 

3. Whenever a man has to lift more than 50 pounds from his 
feet to his shoulders. 

4. Whenever a man has to lift more than 100 pounds from his 
feet to his waist. 

5. henever a man has to lift more than 150 pounds from his 
feet to his knees. 

6. Whenever a man has to stand in one place steadily moving 
material for over 30 minutes. 

7. Whenever a man has to move material sidewise more than 
6 feet, that is, two steps. 

8. Whenever a man or a group of men, although moving around 
in a small radius, has to move more than 10 tons of material per hour. 


Such a list can, at best, be no more than something to keep 
in the back of one’s head as a sort of crude measuring stick. 
The use of pencil and paper to obtain costs can not be done 
away with. It is unnecessary to say that there is no advantage 
to be obtained merely from doing something electrically or 
mechanically that was formerly done manually. But the traffic 
manager who studies his own problems in the light of what 
others have learned may be expected to arrive at correct results. 


PENNSYLVANIA TO BUY RAILS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that it will ask im- 
mediately for bids from American manufacturers for 200,000 
tons of steel rails for delivery in 1931. 

At current rail prices the Pennsylvania’s order will total 
over $8,500,000. Attachments for laying this amount of rail, 
including frogs, switches, splices, tie plates, rail anchors, bolts 
and spikes, will increase the year’s expenditures for laying new 
rail to more than $15,000,000. 


REDUCED PASSENGER TIME 


Effective December 28, the running time of passenger trains 
on the Sacramento Northern, operating between San Francisco 
and Sacramento, will be cut, the decrease on some of the limited 
trains being 25 minutes between these two points. Reduced 
schedules have also been put in effect in the passenger trains 
operating between Sacramento and Marysville, Chico, Oroville 
and Colusa, thereby bringing these communities in closer touch 
with Sacramento, and Oakland and San Francisco, 
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Organization of Industrial Trattic Activities 


Thirty-Fifth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


N interesting illustration of diverse associations 

of activities to form major departments is found 

in the long standing contrast between American 
and European railway organization. Disregarding such 
activities as law, accounting, and finance, it is obvious 
that the remaining railway activities include four of 
major significance—namely, train and station operation, 
mechanical, way and structures, and traffic. As con- 
ceived in the United States, traffic chiefly includes 
solicitation, rates, and development. Now, it is quite 
conceivable that each of these four—operation, mechan- 
ical, engineering, and selling—may be treated as a major 
department, coordinate with law, finance and accounting. 
{qually evident, two or more of them may be combined 
to form a single major department, thus reducing the 
number of such departments and effecting coordination 
at some point below that of the chief executive of the 
system. 


Several such combinations are possible, but two are 
of special interest. Traffic men are familiar with Amer- 
ican practice, which commonly combines engineering, 
mechanical and operating into an operating and mainte- 
nance department, while traffic remains, coordinate. 
For many years British and European practice was 
different. In some instances, they appear to have made 
all four of these activities major departments; but in 
others they seem to have combined traffic with operating 
and to have treated engineering and mechanical as major 
and coordinate departments. Apparently, too, a similar 
practice prevails on the French railways, where le Service 
VExploitation includes traffic and operation, le Service de 
la Voie et des Travaux embraces way and structures, and 
le Service du Material et de la Traction refers to supplies 
and rolling stock. 

Moreover, another variant appeared in the combina- 
tion of traffic and operating activities. Conceivably, such 
a combination might depart but little from American 
practice. It would be possible to unite under a general 
manager the operating department (minus maintenance 
services) and the traffic department; each would have a 
manager reporting to the general manager instead of 
reporting to the president. This method would not 
radically change the intra-departmental organization. 
But, suppose that the division of operating and traffic 
should be along the line of passenger services and freight 
services—that a sub-department should be responsible for 
passenger traffic and the working of passenger trains, 
stations, and yards, and another would have charge of 
freight traffic, goods trains, and stations. This arrange- 
ment would quite decidedly alter the intra-departmental 
organization. Speaking of British practice, which is 
sometimes termed “departmental,” an English writer* on 
railway operation makes the following statement. 

Under the departmental organization there is a curious and 
somewhat illogical allocation of responsibility as between the super- 
intendent of the tine and the chief goods manager. The superin- 


tendent of the line deals with all matters affecting the movement 
of trains, i. e., passenger and goods train working, the operation of 


1As shown in the Universal Directory of Railway Officials. Also 
Morris Railway Administration (1930), pp. 192 et seq. 

2D. R. Lamb, Modern Railway Operation, 1926. 
and is responsible also for the operation of goods depots, that is 


to say, the handling of merchandise and its cartage before and after 
conveyance. ... The only excuse for such an arrangement is that 


it dates from the earliest days of railroads; there is little justifica- 
tion for it in modern railway operation. 





Sorrell, University of Chicago 


marshalling yards and passenger station administration; he has no 
control, however, over locomotive running, which is the province of 
the chief mechanica: engineer, but he has jurisdiction over passenger 
commercial affairs. The chief goods manager deals with questions 
relating to rates and charges for the conveyance of freight traffic, 
This writer, however, appears to favor combining the 
activities of obtaining and moving the traffic in one 
major department rather than the practice of associat- 
ing operation and maintenance; he simply objects to the 
particular method of uniting traffic and operation. 
Under such a grouping of activities one would 
observe a different arrangement of duties within the 
railway division. Thus, under the prevalent American 
practice of divisional organization, the division super- 
intendent has authority over both maintenance functions 
as well as over train and station operation; but he does 
not have authority over rates or solicitation. Under the 
British system, as described above, he would have juris- 
diction over traffic and operating, but not over mainte- 
nance. The lines of authority would pass from division 
engineers and master mechanics directly to their depart- 
mental chiefs and not through the division superintend- 
ents. No coordination, so far as the organization plan’ 
is concerned, would be found between operating and 
maintenance, short of the chief executive. On the 
American railroad—divisional system—the same com- 
ment may be made concerning traffic and operating. 


Which Method Is Preferable? 


This contrast suggests the question whether it is 
preferable to combine traffic and operating, or operat- 
ing and maintenance, to form a single major department. 
Writers on railway organization have concerned them- 
selves over the methods of combining operating and 
maintenance; they have argued whether unified authority 
over these activities should be encountered only at the 
level of the general manager or also at that of the 
division superintendent; but, in United States, at least, 
it seems to be assumed that they should be combined 
into one major department, rather than the alternative 
of associating operating and traffic. To Mr. Lamb, 
quoted above, the American system‘ has certain advan- 
tages ; it overcomes superfluous departmental correspond- 
ence, permits dovetailing of duties, and develops a greater 
esprit du corps. On the other hand he thinks there may 
be a serious disadvantage in bringing together under a 
district official, who may not be an engineer, the activ- 
ities of two branches of the engineering profession. But 
this hardly offers any reason for combining operating 
and traffic. 

If the choice between these two methods is based on 
rational considerations rather than on historical accident 
and imitation, probably certain factors discussed in the 
preceding article will be significant. First, ordinarily 
would it be easier to obtain division superintendents 
interested in and capable of giving adequate direction 
to traffic and operation, than to get one able to direct 
operation plus two engineering branches? Under present 


%Of course, such coordination may be achieved outside of the 
formal plan of organization by informal understandings that, in 
emergencies, mechanical and operating officers will cooperate. The 
actual working of an organization scheme depends considerably on 
the personalities involved. 

‘Mr. Loree, Railroad Freight Transportation, pp. 131-137 
offers a more comprehensive discussion of this point. 
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day conditions in America, traffic itself is highly technical, and, 
in either case, the supervisory officer does not need complete 
mastery over techniques. 

Second, one would probably inquire whether it is not easier 
to separate traffic and operating than operating and main- 
tenance and still obtain definite responsibility. To be sure, 
traffic and operating must cooperate, just as selling and pro- 
duction must. Perhaps traffic is too anxious to obtain traffic 
by offering expensive service, and operating may be too much 
inclined to count the cost. This might suggest the desirability 
of a unified authority that would integrate both viewpoints. 
But the experience of manufacturing firms does not reveal a 
necessity for combining them into a single department to 
achieve that coordination. An American railroad man would 
probably regard the association of operating and maintenance 
as a more intimate one. Thus, he could show that a harmonious 
planning of facilities and operation must occur; track, struc- 
tures, and equipment must all be adapted to the operating plans 
and standards. Then, there is a current phase of this coopera- 
tion; maintenance must protect movement against undue de- 
lays; transportation must likewise, consider the enhancement 
of maintenance costs. The emergency situation again comes 
to the front; wrecks, storms, washouts, necessitate close har- 
mony between operating and maintenance and a determination 
of responsibility. As compared with the operating-traffic com- 
bination, the carrying-maintenance one seems to be of a more 
continuous nature; it is a daily effort to promote safety, deal 
with emergencies, and move the traffic. On the other hand, 
traffic departments can solicit business and pubiish rates or 
engage in developmental work without such constant reference 
to the operating department. Presumably, some such reason- 
ing as this has suggested to railroad organizers that it is pre- 
ferable to coordinate carrying and maintenance by combining 
them in a single department and to effect that coordination at 
the level of the division superintendent, leaving the coordina- 
tion of traffic and operating to the chief executive, so far as the 
organization plan is concerned. 


Another Method of Dividing Task of Management 


Presumably, most traffic men have observed instances 
wherein different executives have jurisdiction over the same 
activity. For example, under the divisional method of railway 
organization, previously discussed, both the division superin- 
tendent and the chief engineer have authority over maintenance 
eof way activities, and, ‘in a sense, the division engineer finds 
himself’ serving two masters. This situation would be impos- 
sible from the point of view of sound organization, if it were 
not possible to define the authority of these superior executives; 
and even then it may lead to conflicts and may become unsta- 
ble. But, in practice, it is provided that the chief engineer shall 
be responsible for determining the standards of maintenance 
and the division superintendent shall be responsible for seeing 
that they are carried out. Otherwise expressed, the organiza- 
tion plan commits authority over standards to the chief engi- 
neer and authority over performance to the division superin- 
tendent. And a similar situation may be encountered on the 
mechanical side; the division master mechanic may be respon- 
sible both to the division superintendent and to the chief 
mechanical officer. In the departmental system of railway 
organization, as that term is employed in the United States, 
this dual responsibility is avoided; there the chief engineer 
and the mechanical superintendent have authority over both 
standards and performance. 

This example suggests another method of dividing the task 
of management than that afforded simply by the methods of 
business departmentation heretofore discussed. While depart- 
mentation, whether functional, territorial, or commodity, indi- 
cates the scope of activities over which an executive may ex- 
ercise his authority, it does not describe the scope of that 
authority itself. For example, a chief accounting officer may 
have some authority over cost accounting activities; that sub- 
ject falls within his department. But that does not indicate 
whether his authority extends only to plans and procedures or 
to performance as well. To explain this, a brief analysis of 
executive activities seems necessary. 


Analysis of the Work of Executives 


Now, business executives do—what? Often they appear 
not to be doing not much of anything! But list the things that 
absorb the attention of a busy executive day in and day out. 
Correspondence; “he’s-in-conference-and-can’t be seen”; meeting 
important customers of the firm; making sales or attending an 
I. C. C. case; deciding questions presented by subordinates; 
attending meetings of trade associations and participating in 
various committee activities; preparing budgets and watching 


5At least he does if the chief engineer issues orders to him di- 
rectly. But it is possible for the chief engineer to issue orders to 
the division superintendent; in which event that situation is trans- 
ferred to the latter. 
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expenditures; studying changes in the volume of business and 
ascertaining the reasons therefor; selection, promotion, training 
of subordinates; salary matters; formulating, approving, inter- 
preting policies and plans; maintaining discipline and building 
up morale; effecting cooperation with other executives; and so 
on. Probably many classifications are possible but attempt one. 
Try it out on traffic managers, railroad presidents, sales man- 
agers, production executives, or others. Trips and conferences 
classify with the purpose of the same; treat communications, 
poker, follies, and golf the same way, if they have any ascer- 
tainable business purpose. 

Great variations in emphasis undoubtedly will appear. A 
realistic view of executives might show something like the 
following: (1) That he probably does reserve to himself some 
tasks that he regards as too important to delegate to some one 
else, though such delegation is feasible. A traffic manager may 
retain to him&elf the work of handling Commission cases or 
rate negotiations with carriers, though subordinates might be 
able to to do this work; or salesmanagers may keep important 
accounts for themselves. Of course, many executives are loathe 
to surrender such tasks. Executives do these things but they 
are not essential to the performance of management. 

(2) Executives probably will expend considerable time in 
conference with the chief executive or with other departmental 
executives or with the executives of other companies in local 
or national trade associations. The purposes of such confer- 
ences vary; the purpose may be to form plans for the business 
as a whole, or to iron out departmental conflicts, or to adjust 
competitive difficulties in the trade generally, or to deal with 
governmental bodies. It may result in better planning of de- 
partmental activities; or, simply, the executive himself may 
become better informed. Some writers think of this as a rep- 
resentation function; he represents the viewpoint and prob- 
lems of his own department or business. It is an essential 
phase of his work and it often consumes so much time that 
special mention should be accorded to it. Traffic managers 
themselves are likely to encounter much of this type of activity. 

(3) Considerable thought and effort must be expended in 
the direction of building up and maintaining an organization— 
determining the amount of specialization, selecting personnel 
for the positions, training men, and keeping the organization 
intact. A rapidly expanding business would require more of 
this activity than would others. 

(4) But, as already shown, executives are employed largely 
to manage others who perform tasks. If everyone were capable 
of such self-direction that perfect coordination of activities took 
place, the executive function would lose much of its significance. 
To manage others seems to require a determination of what 
they should do, an ascertainment whether they are doing it, 
and, if not, some method of harmonizing plans and perform- 
ance.® On a previous occasion the writer attempted to sum up 
executive activity other than representation and the reservation 
of particular tasks ((1) and (2) above) in the following manner. 

Taking the various statements submitted by executives con- 
cerning their own activities, adding some observations of my own, 
and attempting a classification of them, I suggest that. executive 
activity consists of three groups of activities: (1) A group of activi- 
ties, which may be characterized by such expressions as initiating, 
approving, interpreting policies; setting objectives and standards of 
performance; planning systems, methods, programs. (2) A group of 
activities which may be described as assembling the necessary human 
and material equipment for carrying out the policies and objectives. 
Perhaps this second group may be described as building and main- 
taining an organization. (3) A group of activities which may be 
indicated by such expressions as checking up the performance of 
subordinates; supervising them; evaluating results; correcting, as- 
sisting, training, disciplining subordinates. 


Writers on business organization have sought for terms to 
distinguish these activities. Many, following the lead of the 
late Frederick W. Taylor, have discussed them in terms of 
planning and performance. Others have termed the first one 
named above, “direction,” and then have applied the term 
“supervision,” to the third. Some attempt has been made to 
divide the third into two concepts—‘“supervision,” which largely 
consists in observation or inspection of performance, and “con- 
trol,” which aims to reconcile performance and standards. The 
nouns, “director,” and “supervisor,” as well as “controller,” 
have no definite relation to the concepts named above. AS a 
matter of fact, the activities constantly overlap and, therefore, 
the terminology is inexact. Fortunately for present purposes, 
it is not necessary to be precise; it will suffice if the quotation 
is recognized as an expression of rather general tendencies. 

Line Versus Functional Authority 

Following this line of thought and assuming that the or- 
ganization is already in existence, executives may be said to 
direct, supervise, or control the activities of those under their 
authority. But it is needful to observe that this complex of 
activities may actually be divided among two or more execu- 


*American Management Association, Production Executives’ Series 
No. 83, p. 44. 
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tives. Concrete examples of this were cited in the discussion 
of division engineers and division master mechanics. One ex- 
ecutive may have the task of formulating some of the plans, 
standards, or policies, and other executives may be charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that those standards, policies, 
or plans are carried into effect. This, of course, is simply 
another way of specializing the task of management. 

And, again, writers on organization have sought for a sat- 
isfactory set of terms to indicate this state of affairs. They 
have not succeeded yet in evolving one free from ambiguity; 
the same term frequently means different things. While recog- 
nizing the absence of uniformity, yet fairly definite meanings 
may be given to certain terms to facilitate this discussion. 
When an executive has complete charge over a given activity 
—when he is responsible for the formulation of plans, objectives, 
and methods, as well as for seeing that they are actually car- 
ried out—he is commonly said to have “line authority” over 
that subject. Then let the term “functional authority” stand 
for the other situation where one executive has authority over 
some part of the planning activity and another over supervision 
and control, 

One caution is necessary. This term, “functional,” has al- 
ready been used in the discussion of business departments. 
Thus, sales, production, and traffic departments have been 
called functional. But, in the present discussion, “functional” 
refers rather to the scope of the authority exercised. Thus, a 
sales department is a functional department; its manager prob- 
ably has line authority over most of its activities, though he 
may have functional authority over some subjects. Likewise, 
an industrial traffic department is a functional department. If 
it quotes rates, files claims, traces shipments, and handles rate 
negotiations, its manager has line authority over these activ- 
ities. But, if this department merely issues instructions to 
shipping and receiving departments that are really under the 
supervision of the production manager, then the traffic depart- 
ment and its manager have functional authority over such 
activities. And, as defined above, the production manager, too, 
has only functional authority over shipping and receiving. 
(Though some writers still speak of him as having line au- 
thority and say that the traffic manager has functional authority 
only, they are usually inconsistent in their use of terms.) Thus, 
the executive in charge of a functional department may exer- 
cise either line authority or functional authority, or he may 
possess line authority over some activities and functional au- 
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thority over others. The same might be true of an executive 
who heads a territorial or commodity department. This em. 
ployment of terms tends to be somewhat confusing, but the 
terms have actually been used in this fashion so long that it is 
difficult now to do otherwise. The reader simply must be on 
his guard. 

Line and Staff Organization 


One thing more. It has often been observed that this func. 
tional authority scheme may encounter difficulties because a 
subordinate may receive conflicting orders from two superior 
executives. This places him in a difficult position. One fre. 
quently expressed maxim of good organization is that a sub. 
ordinate should not be required to serve two masters. On the 
other hand, it is also recognized that the demands on modern 
executives are so great that specialization as between research 
and execution possesses real advantages. The executive in 
charge of carrying out plans often has little time or capacity 
for the amount of research needed to formulate plans and 
standards; he is too close to the firing line, as it were. Soa 
method is sought that will achieve such specialization and yet 
not divide the actual lines of authority. This solution is found 
in what is often described as “line-and-staff” organization of 
authority. The ideas conveyed by this expression frequently 
differ. As used herein it really means line authority with staff 
advice.” The staff really consists of functional experts assigned 
to the line officials to carry on research and offer advice con- 
cerning plans, objectives, and standards. They do not have 
authority to order these into effect; they study and recommend, 
but the responsibility for accepting them and ordering them 
into effect remains with the line executive, whose authority 
over the subject, thus, is not formally divided. Direct com- 
munications may pass between staff and subordinate line of- 
ficers, but the original adoption demands adherence to the lines 
of authority. 

In fine, looking at the subject from the point of view of the 
scope of authority that any executive exercises, it may be 
characterized as “line,” or “functional,” or “line with staff 
advice.” However such terms may be employed elsewhere, the 
writer will attempt to be consistent in their following appli- 
cation. 


‘American Management Association, Production Executives’ Series 
No. 83, has a good discussion of this subject by Thomas R. Jones. 
For a good example of such principles, General Management Series 


No. 112 illustrates their application to the General Motors Corporation. P 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Conditions in the full cargo markets have been so disastrous 
for weeks that even slight indications of strengthened demand, 
such as have been shown in the last week, are worthy of note. 
Current reviews of the situation by freight brokers report some 
improvement, due mainly to the recent revival of River Plate 
activity arid consequent withdrawal of considerable tonnage 
from the north Atlantic. Transatlantic demand is for medium- 
sized vessels, yet, in the West Indies trade, present conditions 
require vessels of 5,000 deadweight tons and over. Thus, in 
the transatlantic field, smaller vessels are obtainable at the 
lowest rates, but the restriction of open tonnage of large size 
is expected eventually to assist in the chartering of the handy 
sizes. Whatever the future developments, the process of im- 
provement, if it comes, will be slow. 


Though bookings in the grain trade have been only fair, 
the general feeling in regard to conditions is better and there 
are indications that the space offered by regular liners is not 
sufficient in one or two directions. A fixture from New York 
to two ports in Greece on the basis of 12 cents, spot position, 
is reported, and advices from St. John show rates on a par 
with New York and in some cases lower. A Greek vessel was 
fixed at 7 cents from New York to Bordeaux-Hamburg range 
for prompt loading. 


Though no definite requirements are noted in the South 
American coal trade, demand is expected to develop shortly. 
A fixture to Rio de Janeiro was reported on the basis of $2.50, 
while an Italian steamer took $2 from Hampton Roads or 
Baltimore to west Italy. 


The only requirement. in view at present in the sugar trade 
is for a small steamer from Santo Domingo to United Kingdom- 
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Continent for end December-January loading, charters’ idea 
being about 12s. 

Activity in tankers improved somewhat, but without any 
material change in rates and definite business continues limited 
for all classes. 

The contract and non-contract rate system has been adopted 
by the Gulf French Atlantic-Hamburg Conference in connection 
with cotton shipments. Similar action has already been taken 
by the Gulf-Mediterranean and Gulf-United Kingdom confer- 
ences. The contract rate on cotton to French Atlantic-Ham- 
burg range ports will be 40 cents a hundred pounds, high 
density on first-class ships and 50 cents a hundred pounds, non- 
contract basis. On other approved vessels the rates will be 
2 cents a pound less. The rates are to be effective until July 
31. Forfeits of $15,000 to guarantee observance of rules have 
been posted by each of the member lines. 


Effective January 1, Lykes Bros. Co., Inc., will act as New 
York agents for the Dixie-United Kingdom Line and the Dixie- 
Mediterranean Line. Lykes Bros. already represent the South- 
ern States Line, South Atlantic Mail Line, American Gulf Orient 
Line, Gulf-West Mediterranean Line and Lykes West Indies 
Line. 

The New York Merchants’ Association has been advised 
that, on and after January 1, consular invoices will not be 
required on merchandise arriving in Costa Rica. After that 
date it will only be necessary for shippers to furnish their 
consignees with three copies of commercial invoices in Spanish 
for freight or parcel post shipments. Commercial invoices will 
not require consular vise, but must be made out in Spanish, 
giving all weights and measurements in the metric system. 
For certain specified commodities the commercial invoice must 
state the number of units making up the shipment. These 
commodities include, among others, radio apparatus, automobiles 
and airplanes, pumps, motion pictures, calculating machines 
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and typewriters, motorcycles, bicycles and tractors, etc. The 
commercial invoices must be filed with the customs before ship- 
ments will be cleared. If the invoice cannot be furnished the 
shipment will be cleared with a pro forma invoice and 120 days 
will be granted to furnish the original commercial invoice, pro- 
vided a deposit of 25 colones ($11.63) is made. If the original 
invoice is not presented to the customs within 120 days the 
deposit will be lost and the consignee will not be permitted 
to clear any further shipments on a pro forma invoice. 

Effective January 1, the United States Lines will take over 
a lease on Ross Quai Pier 85 at Hamburg in addition to Pier 
84, which it has occupied for the last year. These terminal 
facilities also will be used by the Southern States, Yankee 
and Mobile Oceanic lines, thus concentrating the American-fiag 
activities of the Port of Hamburg at one terminal. 

Several members of the staff of the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company are expected to be installed in the International Mer- 
cantile Marine offices by January 1. Two of the American 
Pioneer Line motorships operated by the Roosevelt company 
for the Shipping Board are now moored at the pier formerly 
occupied by the Atlantic Transport Line. 

By reason of the withdrawal of the Atlantic Far East Con- 
ference from the joint working agreement with the Pacific West- 
bound Conference, a meeting of the latter at Portland was post- 
poned and will be held in Los Angeles early in January. It is 
understood that both groups will try to remove the difficulties that 
led to the split and that there is a fair prospec tof their coming 
together in a new joint agreement. 


BOARD REPLIES TO CHARGES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board in a report submitted to Congress has 
replied to statements made about transactions of the board and 
Fleet Corporation in a report of an audit of the board made by 
the Comptroller General’s office. The latter report was made 
public last October. (See Traffic World, October 12, 1929, p. 909.) 

Many of the exceptions taken and criticisms contained in 
the Comptroller General’s report, the board asserts, were in con- 
nection with transactions that occurred in the period of the 
World War or immediately thereafter, most of which were 
clearly set forth to the select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Sixty-eighth Congress that investigated 
Shipping Board affairs. 

The board also asserts that in some instances “unusual and 
isolated transactions” have been cited in’the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report as representative cases of the manner in which the 
Fleet Corporation handled its transactions, notably the matter 
of one employe whose misuse of travel vouchers had been dis- 
covered by board officials and turned over to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for prosecution months before the Comptroller General 
wrote the board inquiring about the matter. 

The Comptroller General, the board also asserts, in many 
instances has assumed authority to question the administrative 
judgment of the board and Fleet Corporation on Fleet Corpora- 
tion matters, the authority for which, under the law, is vested 
in the board. Another assertion is that in some instances 
auditors of the Comptroller General’s office assigned to audit the 
financial transactions of the Fleet Corporation have failed to 
make thorough and exhaustive examination of the files of the 
corporation, which are available to them at all times, to ascer- 
tain the facts and circumstances in connection with the transac- 
tions before taking exception thereto. 

The board said the Comptroller General’s report was of no 
practical value, being admittedly a report of an incomplete 
audit performed by auditors whose qualifications and experience 
“are questionable with respect to steamship auditing and ac- 
counting.” 

The purpose of the Comptroller General’s repeated reference 
to war-time cost of construction when criticizing sales of prop- 
erty made by the board is not clear, says the board, since the 
prices obtained by the board were peace-time prices and will 
compare favorably with the prices obtained by other depart- 
ments of the government in their disposal of their war-time sur- 
plus. Nor, continues the board, does the Comptroller General 
mention the fact that in the sale of ship lines the purchaser is 
obligated and bonded to maintain in regular service, for a 
definite period of years, the ships he has purchased, thus remov- 
ing from the government the heavy losses necessitated by the 
operation of such lines, which lines are required for the proper 
protection and development of American commerce. The Comp- 


troller General repeatedly overlooks the fact, says the board, 
that the sale of the operating contract, rather than the immedi- 
ate price of the ships, is the controlling factor in the establish- 
ment of ship lines on trade routes declared essential for the 
benefit of the United States. 

The board asserts that the Comptroller General has not 
made such an audit as was authorized by Congress in the second 
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deficiency act approved March 20, 1922, and that it would wel- 
come such an audit. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the affairs of the board 
and Fleet Corporation “have been fully and completely investi- 
gated by two committees of Congress.” Many of the matters 
referred to in the Comptroller General’s report were fully in- 
vestigated by those committees, says the board, “but no mention 
is made or consideration given to these investigations by the 
Comptroller General in his report.” 


S. P. FOURTH SECTION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Asserting that the Panama Canal route had a monopoly of 
the potentially competitive transcontinental traffic, J. R. Bell, 
for the Southern Pacific, asked the Commission to give the 
Southern Pacific’s Sunset-Gulf route an opportunity to compete 
for that traffic by approving the proposed report of Examiner 
W. A. Disque made on fourth section applications Nos. 13638 
and 13639, in arguments on that report. His request was sup- 
— by W. L. Barnum, attorney for employes of the Southern 

acific. 

Opposition to grant of fourth section relief was voiced in 
the time assigned to H. W. Prickett, Traffic Service Bureau of 
Utah; A. L. Reif, on behalf of Arizona and New Mexico in- 
terests; A. L. Lansdale, Shipping Board; Clyde M. Leach, Los 
Angeles Harbor Department; C. A. Bland, Long Beach Harbor 
Board; Frank Lyon, intercoastal steamship lines, and Johnston 
B. Campbell, Intermediate Rate Association. 

The applications, one covering eastbound and the other 
westbound traffic, asked for authority to disregard the fourth 
section’s requirements on traffic moving by the Morgan Line 
boats between New York and Baltimore on the east and Gal- 
veston and Houston on the west and the Southern Pacific rail 
lines beyond the Texas ports. 

Examiner Disque recommended grant of relief on practically 
all carload traffic that was competitive with the intercoastal 
steamship lines operating through the Panama Canal, on rates 
lower than applied to or from intermediate points in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, the ocean-rail rates to be 10 
per cent higher than the rates through the canal. 

In the course of his argument Mr. Bell pointed out that the 
Sunset-Gulf route was established to compete, in transconti- 
nental traffic moving via the water routes, before the Panama 
Canal was established, but that the route had been deprived 
of all but an infinitesimal percentage of the traffic, the volume 
of which, he also pointed out, had grown immensely. That, he 
said, was not in the public interest. The boat lines, he con- 
tended, were asking for an absolute monopoly for their route, 
whereas the ocean-rail route was asking authority to compete 
for some of the traffic at rates higher than the intercoastal line 
rates, the arbitrary of 10 per cent higher rates being based 
upon the assumption that the service of the rail-water route, 
because, faster, in some respect than the water route, could 
stand higher charges. But he suggested that the once-a-month 
sailing of Morgan Line ships to and from Baltimore did not 
afford faster service than the many more sailings from that port 
of the intercoastal ship lines. 


Mr. Bell pointed out that the ocean-rail line did not propose 
to compete on less-than-carload commodity rates, on bulk 
freight, or on split-delivery freight. He pointed out that the 
intercoastal lines not only had split-delivery rates, but also 
afforded what was called sub-split-delivery service at the ports 
of destination by splitting split-delivery shipments and making 
deliveries of the smaller units at a charge of 10 cents in addi- 
tion to the split-delivery rates, which, he pointed out, were the 
same as the carload rates. He asserted that the intercoastal 
lines, by means of contract rates, were reaching into the interior 
as far as Ohio. He derided the argument which he said would 
be made to the effect that because the railroads had enormous 
ton-miles the intercoastal traffic was only a very small thing 
to them but a large thing to the intercoastal lines. 

In behalf of the 1,400 employes of the Southern Pacific be- 
tween El Paso, Tex., and Yuma, Ariz., Mr. Barnum said that 
they desired a stabilization of employment for themselves such 
as would be brought about in part at least by the restoration 
to the rail line of some of the intercoastal traffic it formerly 
hauled. The men, he said, knew that the railroad once hauled 
a larger volume of transcontinental traffic than it was handling 
now and that they thought their interest would be served by 
having some of that traffic again sent over the ocean-rail route. 

Mr. Prickett said he was speaking for the people living in 
one-third of the area of the United States in presenting fourteen 
reasons for denial of the appiication. His idea was that adop- 
tion of Examiner Disque’s report would be turning back the 
hands of the clock for twenty years, to the time when the 
fourth section meant nothing and would nullify the efforts made 
by Congress since 1910 to strengthen the fourth section. 
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All his argument was based upon the assumption that the 
intercoastal lines would cut their rates to meet the proposed 
ocean-rail rates and that the all-rail rates from the interior to 
the Pacific ports would not be reduced. Thereby, he said, the 
present spread between the ocean-rail rates to the Pacific ports 
and the all-rail rates from the interior points would be increased 
to the disadvantage of the interior shipper. He said the pro- 
posed rates would violate sections 1, 3, 4, 6 and 15a of the 
interstate commerce act and section 500 of the transportation act, 
the fourth section violations being created in and around the 
Atlantic ports because the Southern Pacific had not asked the 
eastern lines to join in its application. Mr. Prickett contended 
that the rates would be extremely low and non-compensatory; 
that the Southern Pacific wouid not get any traffic from the 
intercoastal lines, but would take some from other transconti- 
nental railroads and tend to disrupt the rate structure. 

When Mr. Reif began presenting the objections of the Ari- 
zona and New Mexico commissions and those of shippers in 
those states, Commissioners Tate, Porter and Meyer wanted to 
know how the shippers at intermediate points would be hurt 
by the reduced rates, at such points, that would follow grant of 
the application. In answer to a question by Mr. Porter, the 
attorney read declarations in the testimony of intermediate point 
jobbers to the effect that they would be hurt. 

“I am so simple-minded that I cannot carry great masses 
of figures in my head,” said Mr. Porter. “Tell me in simple 
figures how they would be hurt.” 

“There is much.testimony in the record to show that,” said 
Mr. Reif. “If you can’t get the information from the briefs, I 
cannot do it.” 

Former Commissioner Campbell said that he would under- 
take to do that in the part of the argument that had been as- 
signed to him. From that time on Mr. Reif devoted himself 
largely to pointing out what he claimed to be errors in the cost 
figures used by the Southern Pacific to meet the requirement 
of the law that the proposed rates had to be reasonably com- 
pensatory. 

Shipping Board Incident 


Formal objection to the presentations of “findings” by the 
Shipping Board by Mr. Lansdale was made by Mr. Bell after 
several clashes between himself and the representative of the 
Shipping Board. That was done upon a suggestion from Com- 
missioner Lee that it wovld be well for the point to be made 
in such a way that the Commission could pass upon it. The 
law authorizes the Shipping Board to present its findings on a 
matter to the Commission for its consideration. 

Commissioner Aitchison wanted to know how the “findings” 
of the Shipping Board, which Mr. Lansdale claimed to be pre- 
senting were evidenced. Mr. Lansdale said the basic idea of 
what he was saying had been presented to Shipping Board 
Commissioner Plummer, considered and approved by the board. 

The opposition of the board, according to Mr. Lansdale, was 
summed up in six propositions, one of which was that by this 
application the Southern Pacific, indirectly, was trying to do 
what the Panama canal act forbade, participation in the traffic 
through the canal; another that it was an avowed effort to obtain 
some of the intercoastal tonnage and still another that grant of 
the application would not be in the public interest. 

“IT don’t understand you,’ said Mr. Aitchison. “Are you 
giving us the findings made by the Shipping Board? I think I 
am entitled to know on account of the attack made in what you 
are saying upon an employe of this Commission.” 

Mr. Lansdale said that the board had not made findings in 
any way other than he had indicated. 

Commissioner Meyer wanted to know whether, in all 
fairness, the things Mr. Lansdale was calling “findings” should 
not have been presented before the argument so that there might 
be answers to them. Commissioner Farrell made the point that 
inasmuch as they were based upon the record and the proposed 
report they could not have been presented betore. Mr. Lansdale 
said that the board, by its own bureaus, had made an inquiry 
into the matter, chiefly by examining the record in the case in 
which the board had entered an appearance but he had not 
appeared. 

Commissioner Tate interrogatively suggested that no higher 
standing nor greater weight should be given to Mr. Lansdale’s 
remarks than those of any other counsel. 

When Mr. Lansdale asserted that the Morgan line was not 
entitled to be considered as part of the merchant marine, Com- 
missioner Lee inquired whether the Commission had not held 
that it was part of the merchant marine. Mr. Lansdale said 
that he had said it was not entitled to be considered, in this 
case, as part of the merchant marine. He said that the grant 
of the application would nullify the fourth section, that the 
board protested against the diversion of traffic from the inter- 
coastal lines and against the recommendation of Examiner 
Disque. 

The interests of the harbor authorities of Los Angeles and 
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Long Beach, Calif., in having the traffic between the east and 
west coasts hauled by steamers using the harbor facilities were 
presented by Mr. Leach for Los Angeles and by Mr. Bland for 
Long Beach. 

Water Lines Object 


Mr. Lyon, for the intercoastal lines, and for the chambers of 
commerce of San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif., said that the 
name of the Southern Pacific’s steamer line, Morgan, suggested 
buccaneer days when the Southern Pacific nailed the skull and 
cross bones to the mast head, wiped out the clipper ships and 
took all the tonnage. Lyon claimed that the railroads closed the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and that the policy of hitting a 
water line, adopted by the railroads, was helped by the decision 
of Chairman Cooley of the Commission, in the first volume of 
Commission reports, that competition constituted a special case 
under the fourth section. That idea, he said, was adopted by the 
courts and the Commission and became the law and so con- 
tinued until the “reasonably compensatory” part of the fourth 
section was written into the law and Congress decided to build 
up the merchant marine, which theretofore, he said, was such a 
disgrace to this nation that in the World War the ships of other 
powers had to be used in getting American soldiers to the fight- 
ing line. He contended that when the Commission allowed the 
Morgan line to live by allowing it to continue notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the Panama Canal part of the statutes, the 
Commission set aside a substantive part of the law. He insisted 
that the intercoastal lines had created the business involved in 
this case and that the Southern Pacific had never had any of it. 
When Mr. Bell interrupted to deny an assertion by Mr. Lyon, 
the latter asked to be protected from Mr. Bell, who, he said, all 
through the case, had interrupted witnesses and attorneys to 
such an extent that once there was nearly a physical encounter. 

An invitation to legislate to bring the law back to what it 
was before the decision in 1918 is what Mr. Campbell said the 
Disque report was. He suggested that the Commission, having 
permitted the Morgan Line to continue in operation notwith- 
standing the prohibition of the Panama Canal act, now institute 
an equiry to determine whether it was violating the law and 
also to think on whether it was stronger than Congress. 


No traffic, he said, would be brought to the Southern Pacific 
by this proposal. The thing was small, perfectly ridiculous 
and petty in comparison with the great business of the Southern 
Pacific system. The rates, he told Mr. Bell, would be in viola- 
tion cf sections 1, 3 and 4 and in disregard of section 500 of 
the transportation act. 


Turning to the question as to how the intermediate country 
would be hurt, he said that the proposed rates would create 
new advantages for the Pacific coast cities. Interior points, he 
contended, had advantages by reason of their shorter distances 
than to the port cities. The proposal, he said, would give ad- 
vantages to Los Angeles and San Francisco in comparison with 
other Pacific ports, one of which, Portland, Ore., he said, was 
served by the Southern Pacific. 


In conclusion he said that the Southern Pacific was asking 
the Commission to ruin a large section of the country so that 
it could carry out its policy of 1886 of putting all the water 
lines out of business. 


Commissioner Lewis raised a question as to the proposal 
of the Southern Pacific to employ multiple-loading of cars in 
this traffic; that is, of putting several carload minima in one 
car so as to cut the out-of-pocket cost of handling the traffic. 
Mr. Lewis figured that on multiple-loads, not exceeding 70,000 
pounds, the rates would be very remunerative. Mr. Campbell 
said that if any carload brought in $900 as figured by Mr. Lewis, 
then the rates to intermediate points were higher than reason- 
able maxima. Mr. Lewis suggested that perhaps the suggestion 
was put in just to make fhe proposal look good. Mr. Bell re- 
torted that the Southern Pacific was willing to have a provision 
inserted in the tariffs requiring such multiple-loading wherever 
possible. He said that the minima in the tariffs did not mean 
anything, except in a commercial competitive sense, the railroad 
being compelleo to make such minima on account of minima 
published by the steamships, but that the Southern Pacific, 
in the proposal, said it desired to reserve to itself the right to 
load more than one carload in a single car. In that way, he 
said, the railroad could hold down the cost of carrying traffic 
to and from its ships. 


SHIPMENTS TO BRAZIL AND HONDURAS 


Information with respect to documents, consular regula- 
tions and customs entry in connection with the making of ship- 
ments to Brazil and Honduras has been compiled and made 
available in mimeograph statements by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, division of foreign tariffs, of the 
Department of Commerce. One of the statements deals with 
shipments to Brazil and the other to Honduras. 
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LAKE LEVELS AND MISSISSIPPI 


Levels of the lakes of Minnesota must be protected before 
the project for a 9-foot channel in the upper Mississippi to 
facilitate the operation of barges will receive his approval, says 
Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, who has issued the fol- 
lowing statement relative thereto: 

Last September there was held at Brainerd a meeting of persons 

interested in maintaining the levels of our northern Minnesota lakes 
at aS near normal stage as possible. At this meeting the Northern 
Minnesota Lake Levels Association was organized to help bring this 
about. Several hundred interested parties were in attendance and 
the following counties represented: Aitkin, Beltrami, Cass, Crow 
Wing, Hubbard, Itasca, Morrison, Stearns and St. Louis. Representa- 
tives from the Upper Mississippi Association, the barge line and of 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul Associations of Commerce were also 
present. 
' Following the organization, a resolution committee was named. 
The resolutions which the committee reported out, among other 
things, denounced the so-called 9-foot channel as inimical to the 
northern lakes. Messrs. Morse and Lambert, representing the barge 
line and the upper Mississippi project, respectively, protested against 
the paragraph attacking the deepening of the channel and it was 
finally deleted upon the assurance of those two gentlemen that no 
effort would be made to further legislation for the deepening of the 
upper Mississippi channel until Congress had first enacted ‘a law 
fixing minimum levels on the six reservoir lakes which would be 
satisfactory to the people of northern Minnesota. Furthermore, these 
gentlemen pledged their respective organizations to support such 
legislation wholeheartedly. 

On Wednesday of last week Congressman Pittenger and myself 
had a lengthy conference with Gen. Brown, chief of engineers, with 
reference to the matter of introducing legislation to establish mini- 
mum levels on the northern lakes and it was then decided to call 
Col. Wildurr Willing, of St. Paul, district engineer, to Washington 
for the purpose of discussing the subject. Col. Willing will arrive 
between Christmas and New Year’s and while he is here I shall pre- 
pare and introduce legislation looking to the fixing of somewhat 
reasonable levels for the six reservoir lakes. 

I am not opposing the construction of the nine-foot channel but 
I am going to hold Messrs. Morse and Lambert to their agreement. 
There will be no further legislation with reference to the nine-foot 
channel, if I can prevent it, until we first get what we are after 
and I am reasonably sure that I can, with the able assistance of my 
good friend Congressman Pittenger of Duluth, who stands unreservedly 
with me on this proposition. 


BARGE LINE AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


The Commission is without jurisdiction to pass on the 
complaint of the American Warehousemen’s Association in No. 
23510, attacking the storage practices of the government barge 
line operated by the Inland Waterways Corporation, according 
to the latter’s brief filed with the Commission. 

In this proceeding, said the government agency, the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, Merchandise Division, re- 
ferred to as the association, alleged that the defendant’s storage- 
in-transit rules and regulations, including drayage absorptions 
and allowances on sugar and other commodities at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., Helena, Ark., Birmingham and Holt, Ala., 
Cairo and East St. Louis, Ill. Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., 
and New Orleans, La., were unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
inatory and unduly prejudicial to complainant and its members, 
in violation of the first three sections of the interstate commerce 
act. 

Defendant counsel said the complaint as drawn was broad 
in its terms, but that the evidence made it plain that “the one 
thing complained of as injurious to complainant and its members 
is the affording of storage-in-transit privileges on sugar for 
storage rates less than are generally charged by public ware- 
houses.” 

“Primarily,” continued defendant, “the only relief sought 
is an order requiring the barge line to increase its storage 
charges.” e 

Defendant asserted that the proceeding “presents no con- 
troversy within the jurisdiction of the Commission, primarily 
because complainant and this defendant do not stand, in respect 
of the matters in controversy, in the relation of shipper and 
carrier. Furthermore, if there were the relation of shipper and 
carrier, the relief necessary to accomplish complainant’s ends 
would require that the Commission issue a minimum rate order. 
The act, however, does not confer any such power on the Com- 
mission in respect of water-and-rail traffic, section 15 (3) con- 
fining the power of the Commission to requiring the maintenance 
of minimum rates to all-rail traffic.” 

Defendant said that despite the fact that the Commission 
was wthout jurisdiction it had presented evidence in full justi- 
fication of the services and charges involved for the purpose of 
showing that the present practices of the barge line were fully 
justified. 





“The controversy, such as it is,” said the defendant in its 
argument, “is not at all complicated. The barge line offers 
shippers of sugar who use its route the privilege of storing that 
sugar for a period not to exceed one year on the barge line’s 
premises at Memphis, Birmingport and Holt, assessing for the 
privilege so extended a graded basis of charges dependent upon 
the period of storage, the minimum being 25 cents a ton and 
covering the first sixty days or any part thereof. The barge 
line maintains this storage privilege so that it may attract sugar 
to the barge-rail route. Originally, having terminal space avail- 
able for the storage, and the extra handling costs being small, 
the privilege was free for the first sixty days. Experience 
demonstrated that the traffic would stand some additional charge, 
and, effective August 10, 1930, the 25-cent per ton charge for the 
first sixty days was established. 

“That charge, however, is much less than a commercial 
warehouse would charge for storing sugar for the same period. 
Naturally, under such circumstances, the commercial warehouse 
gets none of the business, which is in a position to avail itself 
of barge line facilities. Because the barge line is getting the 
business and the commercial warehouse is: not, this complaint 
was brought seeking to have the Commission issue an order 
which would require the barge line to increase its charges and 
incidentally burden barge-rail traffic to a point where the com- 
mercial warehouse would again have the business. 

“These facts make it plain that we have here no controversy 
between a shipper and a carrier in respect of a transportation 
service rendered by the carrier for the shipper or in respect of 
the charge for such a transportation service. The powers of 
the Commission are limited to those provided by the act. The 
act imposes on carriers certain obligations in respect of trans- 
portation services and the charges assessed therefor, but such 
obligations are owed only to the shipper whose goods are being 
transported; no obligations are imposed in favor of third per- 
sons, not directly concerned with the transportation service. 

“The Commission and the courts have repeatedly held that 
a carrier owes no duty except to those who stand in the relation 
of shipper with it, and particularly a carrier owes no duty so 
to conduct its own private business as to make it more profitable 
for some third person to carry on a competing business... . 

“The question of whether the charges rendered by a common 
carrier for accessorial services, which are not directly a part of, 
although in furtherance of, line haul transportation, should be 
adjusted to a level which would make it profitable for others to 
compete in respect of the same services, has on several occa- 
sions been before the Commission. It has been uniformly held 
that the Commission has no power or right to deal with the 
carriers’ charges from the aspect just stated.” 

The American Warehousemen’s Association, Merchandise 
Division, in its brief, insists that the Commission has jurisdic- 
tion to deal with the allegations as to the storage practices of 
the government barge line. 

The association asserts that it thinks it has shown that the 
practice complained of is violative of section 1 of the act in 
that it either accords a transportation service (or, to use de- 
fendant’s own description, a service “incident to transporta- 
tion”), or a service other than “transportation” without charge; 
that the practice amounts to a violation of the spirit, if not the 
actual letter, of section 2 in that it constitutes a virtual device 
or at least a concession by which the shipper escapes an ex- 
pense “incidental to through transportation” which should 
rightfully be borne by him; and that the practice violates sec- 
tion 3 in that it creates undue preference of shippers who are 
in position to use defendant’s facilities to the undue prejudice 
of shippers who cannot use such facilities and that it amounts 
to a direct burden on other traffic. 

“These propositions,” continues the brief, “taken singly or 
collectively, are sufficient to lay jurisdiction with this Commis- 
sion. In addition, the practice creates situations which while 
perhaps not in direct violation of any particular section are 
violative of the act considered as a whole. For example, we 
have shown that the practice if persisted in will create a com- 
petitive condition under which the railroads will be compelled, 
if they desire to participate in the business, to accord free 
storage. This might easily lead to a situation of ruinous com- 
petition akin to a rate war. The Commission has on numerous 
occasions expressed disapproval, or at least its power to dis- 
approve on proper showing, of such rates or practices.” 

The Warehousemen say they anticipate that for defense 
to its practice the Federal Barge Line will attempt to fall back 
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upon the fact that the Commission is without power to fix a 
minimum rate where one of the carriers is a water line (sec- 
tion 15, (1)). 

“We cannot believe, however, that the Commission is com- 
pletely ousted of authority to regulate matters of this kind 
simply because it is not empowered to establish minimum rates 
over barge-rail routes,” they say. “The power to condemn a 
practice, such as the grant of free ‘storage in transit’ on a par- 
ticular elass of traffic, which on its face, has an undoubted 
tendency to and, in fact, does cast a burden on other traffic 
cannot be inseparably coupled with the minimum rate power. 
If it is, the Commission was wrong in condemning such a prac- 
tice in American Pulp & Paper Association vs. B. & O. R. R. 
(41 I. C. C. 506, decided November 6, 1916), because that case 
was decided before the Commission was given the minimum 
rate power. Can it be urged that a barge line is exempt from 
the prohibitions of section 1, against giving away transporta- 
tion, or of section 2, against drawbacks or other devices to de- 
feat the published rates, or of section 3, against imposing undue 
prejudice or burden upon shippers or other classes of traffic, 
simply because it is immune from operation of the minimum 
rate power? Such a contention would be ridiculous. A barge 
line operating under joint rates with a rail carrier is subject to 
the general prohibitions of the act to the same extent as a 
carrier by rail.” 

The warehousemen say they entertain no doubt that the 
Commission can and should take hold of this situation. They 
believe “defendant has already created a competitive situation 
which is not only grossly unfair” but is productive of violation 
of the act. Moreover, they say the practice is such that it is 
bound to engender a competitive situation as between the 
barge lines and the rail lines and as between the defendant 
and other barge lines anxious to operate on private capital 
which cannot help but have a harmful effect upon the public 
interest. 

“This record clearly establishes that the practice of accord- 
ing storage of sugar at Memphis, Birmingport and Holt at a 
charge which could not, and is not even designed to cover 
any portion of the actual cost of service is nothing more than 
a ‘bait’ to encourage the diversion of traffic to defendant’s line,” 
say the warehousemen. “It was not established to meet com- 
petition and there is no public need for the service. On the 
contrary, the public interest cannot help but be harmed by a 
continuance of the service. 


Right of Warehousemen to Complain 


“The defendant will probably insist that whether the prac- 
tice complained of is legal or otherwise, the complainants are 
not the proper parties to complain and have no legal interest 
in the matter. It will no doubt be urged that the complaining 
warehousemen are not shippers; that they are primarily in- 
terested only as warehousemen of freight, and that defendant 
is under no obligation to use the facilities of the complaining 
warehousemen for the storage of its freight or to base its charge 
upon those in force in the properties of the complaining ware- 
housemen. 

“Under the mandatory provision of section 13 (1) that no 
complaint shall at any time be dismissed because of the absence 
of direct damage to a complainant, there is no such thing as a 
‘proper’ party to a complaint if it presents an issue within the 
purview of the act and the powers granted to the Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Baird, 194 U. S. 25 (24 
S. Ct. Rep. 563); Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. Co., 
89 I. C. C. 501. There should be no clearer statement of this 
proposition than the following from Advance in Rates, Western 
Case, 20 I. C. C. 307: 


A complaint before the Commission was not intended to be re- 
garded in the same strict and hard light as a complaint in an action 
at law, but as an appeal to the government against oppressive, un- 
just and illegal action. The fact that complainant has no interest in 
the traffic concerned does not ‘“‘put him out of court.’’ The intent of 
Congress was to establish a body whose function it should be to 
protect ~ public interest, and not merely regard the technical 
rights of an individual shipper; and in this view of the law the 
act has been administered by the Commifsion. 


“It must be remembered that the complaining warehouse- 
men act in behalf of and represent their shipper patrons. Be- 
fore these practices were instituted at Memphis they enjoyed 
their normal share of the warehousing business. When it is 
shown that that business has bee. taken away from them by 
the inauguration of a practice which is in violation of the inter- 
state commerce act can it be urged that they have no right to 
complain before the forum in which that act is administered? 
Statement of the question answers it. 


“If this Commission is without power to enter an order 
commanding defendant to permit the use of the facilities of the 
complaining warehousemen in the storage-in-transit of sugar 
moving under joint rates, and at the same time compel the 
barge line to establish storage charges on a level comparable 
with those charged by public warehousemen, complainants are 
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still entitled, if their allegations are sustained, to the entry of 
an order commanding defendant to cease and desist from the 
continuance of unlawful practices. It would be a startling doc- 
trine, indeed, which would excuse a common carrier from a 
violation of the act because no order could be entered which 
would directly benefit a complainant. 

“Complainant’s members are in business throughout the 
United States. They have no fear of and no complaint against 
honest and legitimate competition in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. But when a common carrier adopts such methods such 
as those here complained of, which result in completely elim- 
inating the participation of complainant’s members in the stor- 
age business, we feel that we have the undoubted right to test 
the legality of those practices before the body created to reg. 
ulate common carriers and the commerce they carry. 

“And if we are able to establish illegality in respect of such 
practices we are entitled to an order which will put an end to 
them. We ask for the entry of such an order by this Com- 
mission.” 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
$550,000 for the intracoastal waterway from Jacksonville to 
Miami, Fla. The War Department announced that the prosecu- 
tion of the work on this part of the intracoastal waterway had 
been contingent on the transfer to the United States, without 
cost, of the Florida East Coast canal and the transfer of certain 
areas for the deposit of dredged materials for the maintenance 
of the .canal. It said these transfers had been consummated 
and the funds allotted would enable the department to speed up 
the construction program that could be done at this time at 
advantageous prices. 


OPERATION OF PANAMA CANAL 


Senator Copeland, of New York, has submitted to the Senate 
resolutions of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York 
asking for an increase in the hours of operation of the Panama 
Canal. The canal is operated. on a 12-hour basis, and this is 
held to cause delay of vessels in passing through the canal. A 
ting basis or an increase in the present basis at least is 
sought. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Question by Senator King, of Utah, as to whether the item 
of $36,600,000 for transportation of foreign mails by steamship, 
aircraft or otherwise, in the postal appropriation bill, was not 
for the greater part “pure subsidy, and is in excess even of the 
operating expenses of the ships,” resulted in Senator Moses, of 
New Hampshire, announcing in the Senate that a subcommittee 
of the committee on post offices and post roads would inquire 
into the methods of paying the subsidies for the transportation 
of the mails. At present, said the senator, Congress was con- 
fronted with mail contracts made in pursuance to statute and 
that it had to appropriate money therefor or repudiate the acts 
of executive officers. If inquiry were made by the committee, 
said he, “we could then secure a set of facts upon which in an- 
other year, when the post office appropriation bill comes here, 
we will have a structure of information upon which to base our 
action.” 

Senator Moses said that undoubtedly a certain portion of 
the $36,600,000 was in the nature of a subsidy. As to whether it 
exceeded the operating expenses of the ships, he could not say. 
Senator King and Senator Fletcher, of Florida, had published in 
the Congressional Record excerpts from the pamphlet prepared 
by John Nicolson, formerly with the Shipping Board, in which 
the administration of the ocean mail provisions of the Jones- 
White law was criticized. 


MONEY FOR HIGHWAYS AND WATERWAYS 


President Hoover estimates that approximately $380,000,000 
will be spent in the calendar year 1931 on federal-aid highways 
and on improvement of waterways. These expenditures will 
include the regular amounts authorized for such purposes plus 
the additional amounts authorized to reduce unemployment by 
accelerating public works. 

Of the total, $219,922,500 will be spent on federal-aid high- 
ways and $159,857,000 on waterways. On all government public 
works the President estimated a total of $724,058,000 would be 
spent, as against about $275,000,000 annually before the de- 
pression. 

The Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has notified the states that $80,000,000 for highway im- 
provement appropriated by Congress, together with a like 
amount previously authorized, is available for use now. 

Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of $20,- 
818,340 from the appropriation of $22,500,000 made by Congress 
to relieve unemployment by speeding up work on the improve- 
ment of waterways. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORTATION HEARING 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Declaring that control of motor truck, bus, and waterway 
transportation by the Commission was the logical means of 
obtaining relief for the railroads from the competition of these 
carriers, Witnesses for the Reading and New York & Ontario 
railroads urged legislation to this effect at the hearing held 
in the assembly rooms of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, in the Commission’s investigation. They said that in the 
last few years motor transportation had made great inroads on 
the volume of their traffic, so serioussly affecting their revenues 
that their ability to give the service demanded of them by the 
public was jeopardized. 

The witnesses who testified on the opening day were: 
Edward D. Hillery, vice-president in charge of traffic, Reading 
Railroad; L. D. Osterhout, passenger traffic manager, Reading, 
Atlantic City Railroad, and Reading Transportation Company; 
W. N. Tiel, general passenger manager, New York, Ontario & 
Western Railroad; and William Dean, assistant comptroller, 
Reading company. 

Summarizing the demands of the railroads, Mr. Hillery 
asked: 


1. That uniform legislation subjecting highway and water trans- 
portation companies to the jurisdiction of the Commission and the 
state commissions be enacted. 


2. That motor truck and bus and water transportation should 
be regulated by federal and state legislation providing that, when 
considering applications for the right to operate on highways and 
in water transportation, existing facilities by rail, highway and water 
should be considered. 

3. That persons and corporations engaged in transportation on 
the highways and on water should be deemed common carriers. 

4. That highway and water carriers should be compelled to 
publish tariffs and maintain ‘‘just and reasonable rates.”’ 

5. That taxation should be equalized among the railroads, high- 
way, and water carriers and should be subject to equal “just and 
reasonable regulation.”’ 


Mr. Hillery said the annual revenue of his company, ex- 
clusive of revenue from the Atlantic City Railroad Company, 
which the Reading operates as a leased line, had dropped from 
$11,086,284 in 1923 to $7,080,681 in 1929 and of the Atlantic City 
company from $3,231,597 in 1923 to $2,073,621 in 1929. Opera- 
tion of motor trucks and water carriers between New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City and other points, he said, had taken 
traffic that could be cared for by the Reading’s overnight serv- 
ice. In regard to losses in the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
territory, he said motor trucks had started to deliver coal within 
a radius of fifty miles of the anthracite mines. Following this 
testimony graphs were introduced to show that the total mer- 
chandise carried by the Reading Company had dropped from 
32,155,450 tons to 31,592,867 tons in the period from 1923 to 1930. 
Mr. Hillery said motor trucks were handling the high-rate 
freight and leaving the low-rate shipments to the railroads. 


Mr. Osterhout’s testimony concerned mainly the effect of 
bus competition on railroad passenger travel. The railroads, 
he said, were naturally anxious for the federal regulation of 
motor trucks and busses in order to be more nearly on an even 
footing with the new competition. 


“However,” he said, “we do not think such legislation will 
be a panacea for our difficulties as to passenger traffic. The 
automobile is now standard equipment in nearly every family 
in our territory. It is the outstanding factor in our losses. It 
has fundamental advantages which no kind of common carrier 
service can meet. Its effect on our traffic is permanent. It is 
assumed that, when federal legislation is finally enacted, exist- 
ing bus lines will automatically be enfranchised. This will 
clarify the situation for them as well as the railroads. 


“While further new lines will not be able to start as indis- 
criminately as at present, existing lines will have the security ot 
protection. The principal advantage of the bus over passenger 
trattic is its universally lower fare, which is possible because 
it pays so little for its roadway.” 

Busses operated in place of Reading trains had saved the 
company about $400,000 a year, Mr. Osterhout said. 

The New York, Ontario & Western, which operates between 
Weehawken, N. J., and Oswego, N. Y., sustained a financial loss 
in 1929 of $1,002,000, Mr. Tiel said, in telling of competition 
between his railroad and the bus lines that make trips to Sulli- 
van county in the summer time. Shipment of milk from Orange 


county farms was now entirely handled by truck, he added, 
representing a direct loss to his railroad. 





Cross-examination was led by William H. Chandler, traffic 
manager of the Merchants’ Association of New York and chair- 
man of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York; J. P. 
Magill, special representative of the New York Publishers’ 
Association, and Charles J. Fagg, commerce manager of the 
Newark Chamber of Commerce. 

The subject of store-door delivery was brought up by Mr. 
Chandler in his cross-examination of Mr. Hillery. He suggested 
that the railroads had failed in the past to meet the competition 
of the motor truck and bus lines or had failed to put into force 
the handling of freight from store door to store door, which, he 
insisted, would have saved a large amount of business for the 
railroads that had been diverted to the truck companies. In 
reply to his question as to whether the railroads had considered 
lowering rates to meet the new competition, Mr. Hillery said 
that it would not be economically sound to do so. 

Mr. Magill questioned Mr. Hillery about taxation of water- 
borne freight as a means of putting it on a common ground 
with the railroads. Mr. Hillery said inland waterways were 
subsidized to a certain extent by the government and this should 
be reffected in rates. He agreed that the charge should be 
extended only to waterways that had been artificially created. 

Examiner Flynn ordered that a complete report of the pay- 
ments of the Reading Transportation Company, a subsidiary 
of the Reading, which operates busses, for taxes and licenses 
in 1929 and the first eleven months of 1930 be submitted in 
order that a comparison might be made with the charges of 
this nature against railroads. 

Testimony of officials representing the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, the Delaware & Hudson Railroad and the New York 
Central occupied the second day of the hearing. 

James T. Loree, vice-president and gentral manager of the 
Delaware & Hudson, described the losses his road had suffered 
on short haul passenger business due to inroads by the bus 
lines and private automobiles. He filed a brief showing a de- 
crease in the number of passengers carried from 4,026,877 in 
1921 to 1,919,340 in 1930, which he attributed largely to com- 
petition from motor vehicles. He recommended that the rail- 
roads oppose additional motor competition in territory now 
served by the railroads, curtail passenger train mileage in ter- 
ritories where revenues had been decreased by motor compe- 
tition, and cooperate with bus operators to establish motor 
service where trains were withdrawn. Though the “short haul” 
business of his road had suffered losses, the “long haul” business 
had increased since 1920, he said. 

He said that the highways over which the busses and trucks 
traveled were paid for in part by the railroad by taxation in 


‘towns through which they ran and: that the amount of such 


taxes was steadily climbing. Mr. Loree pointed out that his 
road’s tax bill directly applicable to highway construction and 
maintenance had increased from $106,264 in 1920 to $154,412 
in 1929. 

Charles H. Stein, assistant to the president of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, testified that passenger revenues of 
the road were $650,000 less in 1929 than in 1920, despite the 
introduction of new fast trains with de luxe equipment and an 
extensive advertising campaign. He attributed the decrease to 
the competition of motor busses, particularly since the opening 
of the Holland tunnel from New York to New Jersey. 


Replying to counsel for the bus and shipping interests, he 
said the railrcads were not in position at present to give bus 
service comparable to that offered by independent bus operators: 

He recommended that the motor lines be required to subject 
their employes to examinations as strict as those of railroad 
employes, that license fees for the bus and truck lines should 
be commensurate with the damage these vehicles do to the 
highways, and that the lines should be required to have account- 
ing sysems and file reports as thorough as those the law require 
of the rail lines. 

A recent study made by the United States Bureau of Roads 
was referred to by La Rue Brown, representing the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. It purported to show that 
modern motor trucks were no more harmful to the highways 
than pleasure cars. He brought out from Mr. Stein that the 
witness was not aware of the fact that the motor transportation 
companies were now carrying insurance and that their drivers 
were required to pass visual tests. 

To a charge by E. D. Thomas, counsel for the Central Rail- 
road, that shippers were introducing testimony by “indirect 
questioning” and were taking the hearing outside its limits, 
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Mr. Brown a 





ne monopo — 


ne 
aiker, 


ne a trucking 
company, was of the belief that his business had grown because 
the railroads did not realize that they could give shippers ‘the 


SF Peavidence, - sae ee 


service they demand to freight terminals. He described the 
service of his company, whereby his trucks transport freight 
from within an area of forty-mile radius around Providence to 
boats that proceed to Pier 19, East River, New York. His com- 
pany was able to make a cheaper rate than that offered by the 
rail lines for hauling from the same point in New York because 
of the door-to-door service the trucks gave, which eliminated 
the extra service charge imposed by the railroads. He said: 

R. W. Woolley, of the Colonial Navigation Company, elicited 
the admission from Mr. Walker that one of the boat lines 
cooperating with his trucking company had been forced to sell 
out and that a second line was soon to be abandoned. 

Of the three roads whose representatives offered testimony 
on the second day of the hearings, the New York Central appears 
to be the least affected by bus competition, according to several 
officials of the road. By establishing motor transport units in 
supplementary service to points off the main line they had been 
able to provide faster service, it was said. All of this business 
is handled on contract, however, it was stated, and the road 
itself does not operate any bus or motor truck lines. 

Frank E. McCormick, of Buffalo, general superintendent of 
the New York Central, said that the road was using trucks, hired 
on contract, to pick up and deliver freight in the western New 
York area and that savings had been effected through this 
means. 

S. M. Kellogg, representing the superintendent of the New 
York terminal district, said a truck depot for freight collections 
along the Hudson and Harlem divisions of the road had been 
established in Yonkers. 

The handling of large volumes of freight in a service pos- 
sible by motor trucks, but which the railroads could not provide, 
was described by R. A. Wodehouse, traffic manager of Schulte 
United, Inc., and J. J. Winzenreid, traffic manager for Devoe & 
Reynolds, Inc. 


Chandler criticizes Rail Heads 


Sharp criticism of rail executives marked the closing ses- 
sion of the New York hearing, adjourned to January 5 at Chi- 
cago, one witness characterizing the railroad president a 













ndation of the railroads’ troubles. 
. H. Chandler, who had previously confined his part i 
e hearings to cross-examination of the witnesses, took the 
stand to charge that the railroads themselves are chiefly to 
blame for the development of motor truck service. 

“Railroad men, generally,” Mr. Chandler declared, “seem to 
be in a panic on account of the present situation. The only 
thought that seems to be running through their minds is that 
the only way they can save themselves from further inroads is 
by legislation intended to hamstring the trucks. They seem to 
be under the impression that, Having had the monopoly of the 
transportation business for so many years, anything that now 
interferes with that monopoly or any improved form of trans- 
portation which tends to take away from them the business they 
have heretofore enjoyed, is an infringement on their divine 
rights.” f 


He scored the railroads for their failure to do anything 
constructive to remedy their difficulties. Instead, he said, they 
sat by and watched business slip away from them, taking no 
steps to meet the new competition and talking only of motor 
truck regulation and taxation. He pointed out that the rail- 
roads themselves recommended to shippers that they use motor 
trucks when, following the war, the rail carriers were unable 
to give satisfactory service. Industrial traffic men had told him, 
he stated, that they would not consider resuming the use of 
rail transportation because the truck service was so much faster. 

The witness said he thought it was out of the question for 
the railroads to hope to recover the “short haul,” less-than- 
carload business they had lost as a result of the development of 
motor trucking service, which made store door delivery and 
pickup with consequent fewer handlings and higher speed. 
While meaning no reflection on the integrity of the Commission, 
he said, he thought the Comntission could scarcely maintain 
its position as the protector of the railroads and at the same 
time regulate motor transportation. He said he was opposed 
to such regulation. 

Theodore D. Pratt, secretary of the Interstate Motor Car- 
riers’ Association, said regulation of motor transportation would 
protect neither the rail carriers nor common carrier trucks. “If 
the common carrier trek is regulated,” he declared, “it will 
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be the prey of the private or contract truck carrier, which ig 
free from the regulatory control of Congress. The private 
carrier truck can watch the development of the common carrier 
truck, select only that which he desires to carry, and take from 
the common carrier the profitable tonnage and leave it with the 
burden of that which is unprofitable. 

“The railroads are complaining that anything that would 
jeopardize their success or efficiency should be avoided as a 
public menace. It is possible that a better means of transporta- 
tion has been found. If so, it should be used, even if it 
jeopardizes the railroads’ success. We do not claim to know 
what it is, but we think this attitude of mind, this peculiar 
psychology the rail executives are displaying, should be seri- 
ously considered in weighing railroad testimony. 

“It is a fact, unfortunately for themselves, that the nearest 
approach we have to the feudal lord of past eras is the rail- 
road president. For decades these presidents held the power of 
economic life and death over communities and businesses in a 
fashion very similar to the power of actual life and death held 
by the barons of older days; and it has given them a slant on 
public property and the property and success and happiness of 
people living in the territory which they serve. That may well 
be said to have laid the foundation for all the railroads’ troubles.” 

John Duffy, vice-president in charge of traffic for the Lehigh 
Valley, testified as to the effect of motor bus and truck competi- 
tion on the business of his road. With 100 truck lines and 25 
motor bus lines operating in the territory served by the Lehigh 
Valley, the average number of passengers a train dropped from 
89 to 57 from 1925 to 1930, though the number of trains operated 
had been decreased. A three-months’ period this year showed 
the revenue passenger miles to be 50,828,639 compared with 
86,691,559 for the same period in 1925, he said. 

He admi der cross-examination by LaRue Brown that 
the rail carriers. hoped. to “bring about readjustment of ‘motor 
bus and truck rates to a.parity with rail rates through regulation. 

Replying to the contention of railroad witnesses that the 
motor transport lines were not paying their share of highway 
maintenance through taxation, B. I. Crotsley, of the New Jersey 
Industrial Traffic League said that, in New Jersey, each truck 
paid an annual tax of $250 and $500 in insurance. New Jersey’s 
revenue from the gasoline tax last year, which was used for 
highway construction and maintenance, amounted to $125,000,- 
000 he said. 

Further testimony as to the regulation of busses in New 
Jersey was given by C. J. Fagg, of the Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce. He described the standards of cleanliness, safety, and 
regular schedules maintained under the surveillance of the 
Public Service Commission of New Jersey. 

Methods of handling freight at night over the lines of the 
South Brooklyn Railway Company were described by Walter S. 
Wells, who also told of an auxiliary system of motor truck 
livery. 


MEETING COMPETITION 


“The continued diminution of both tonnage and revenue on 


the lines of the Norfolk Southern Railroad in the territory known 


as the coastal section of North Carolina, occasioned by the 
rampant and wild operations of motor trucks and boats, reached 
such heights that this carrier no longer believed that it had any 
choice except to establish competitive charges that would, as 
nearly as practical, equal the rates and practices of those of 
the motor trucks and boats serving the coastal section of its 
railroad,” says the Norfolk Southern in its brief in I. and S. 
No. 3510, various commodities from and to certain points on 
Norfolk Southern Railroad, in justification of its proposed rate 
reductions. 

The carrier asserts that the proceeding involves important 
principles and questions, presented by the unregulated competi- 
tion of transport agencies “that operate on government sub- 
sidized highways and waterways.” 

“Boat lines that operate on waterways maintained by and at 
the expense of the public, and motor vehicles operating on 
public highways, built likewise at the expense of the public, in 
the absence of regulation and control by some governmental 
agency, are not in the interest of the commerce of the United 
States; contrarily, such unregulated facilities of transportation 
are a menace and a burden to the country as a whole, since it is 
commonly accepted without the slightest doubt that railroads 
are indispensable to the communities to which they render the 
service of transportation,” says the Norfolk Southern. 

“In fact,” continues the carrier in another part of its brief, 
“the Norfolk Southern Railroad Company most respectfully 
demands that the Commission protect its property from the 
ravages and attacks of facilities unregulated, and operated solely 
in the interest of selfish gains of some individual. These uncon- 
trolled and unregulated trucks and boats do not contribute or 
create any new business, but only operate to take away from the 
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December 27, 1930 


railroads their legitimate traffic, which has been developed at 
the expense of the public at large, who have their moneys in- 
vested in common carrier properties. These uncontrolled and 
unregulated boats and trucks can have but one motto, and that 
is to “Take all and give nothing.’ 

“Shall money paid to the government continue to be diverted 
py the government for the maintenance of highways and inland 
waterways, for the benefit of some selfish motor or boat line 
operator, not subject to any regulation whatsoever, and the rail- 
road denied the right to take appropriate action to protect its 
business?” 

Boat Line Position 

On the other hand, the Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, 
Inc., protestant, says that the main purpose of the railroad is to 
destroy water competition. It discusses the importance of the 
inland waterways leading from Norfolk and connecting the 
sounds of North Carolina with Hampton Roads and Chesapeake 
Bay and refers to substantial congressional appropriations for 
the improvement of these waterways. 

“This application involves the right to reduce its rates, not 
throughout the extent of the territory in which it has truck 
competition, but simply to those ports on the North Carolina 
waterways at which the railroad has competition with water 
carriers, to-wit, Elizabeth City, Hertford, Edenton, Plymouth, 
Oriental, Columbia, Belhaven, Washington, New Bern, Morehead, 
and Beaufort,” says the boat line. “These ports are all located 
on the inland waterways stretching from Beaufort to Norfolk, 
and are served by three boat lines that are in competition with 
the railroad. It is also a significant fact that at the following 
ports the railroad has no truck competition to Norfolk, to wit, 
Columbia, Belhaven, New Bern, Beaufort, Morehead, Oriental 
and Plymouth. In other words, the railroad has truck competi- 
tion from Norfolk to Hertford, Edenton, Elizabeth City and 
Washington only.” 

The protestant boat line asserts that the Norfolk Southern 
has not justified its proposal to reduce the rates to the ten 
points in question for the following reasons: That the proposal 
is not for the purpose of increasing the revenues of the rail line, 
but to destroy water competition in general and the Norfolk, 
Baltimore & Carolina Line in particular; that even if the rates 
were permitted to become effective and this were to result in 
the destruction of water competition, the revenue that would 
accrue to the railroad could not be more than $60,000; that the 
only immediate result of the reductions would be to cause the 
Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina to lose all its traffic, if it did not 
meet the reduction, but that the boat line intends to maintain 
the present differential under the proposed rates and to continue 
in business even though this would mean that, instead of a profit 
of $18,822.23 earned by the line in 1929, the reduction of 20 per 
cent would more than wipe out the net profit of the line and 
“ut it in the red.” 

The Richmond Chamber of Commerce and Virginia Shippers’ 
Association, opposing the proposed reductions, say that the 
reductions should not be sanctioned unless and until corresond- 
ing reductions are made to the the same destinations from 
Richmond, otherwise Richmond and its shippers will be unduly 
prejudiced and shippers at Norfolk, Baltimore and other ports 
will be unduly preferred. 

Richmond asserts that the suspended rates are subversive 
of the interests of both the public and the carriers; that they 
will disrupt the rate relationship between Richmond, Norfolk, 
Baltimore and other ports; that they will effectuate enormous 
reductions from Norfolk and other ports, but that the rates from 
Richmond will remain unchanged; that they will wipe out 
spreads that Richmond rightfully has under the more distant 
port, Baltimore, and create unjustifiable and excessive spreads, 
Richmond over Norfolk and Baltimore; that they are not in 
harmony with the fourth section and that they are “grossly 
unlawful.” 


BILLIONS FOR TRAVEL 


The world travel bill for 1930 was approximately $7,500,000,- 
000 and two-thirds of this amount or $5,000,000,000, was spent 
by Americans at home and abroad and visitors to our shores, 
according to a statement issued by the American Automobile 
Association on the basis of a preliminary study of travel figures 
for the year. While final figures for 1930 would not show the 
usual year-to-year increase in expenditures, the A. A. A. said, 
the gain in the number of Americans going into Canada and 
abroad, served to offset any great decrease in total expenditures. 
The high lights of the preliminary survey are: 

1. Close to $325,000,000 was spent in 1930 by A i i 
Canada in more than 5,000,000 saeanchiien. , eee 

2. Considerably more than 300,000 Americans went abroad. The 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, Germany, which attracted some 
50,000 Americans and the pilgrimages of Gold Star Mothers to France, 
served to increase the tide of travel abroad. 


3. While the total expenditures by Americans for travel at home 
were somewhat decreased by shorter tours and a’‘smaller per capita 
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expenditure, the decline in the recreation bill was not as marked 
as in business and industry generally. 

4. All nations stimulated their competitive activity for the patron- 
age of Americans and this was evidenced by the opening of travel 
agencies and intensive advertising campaigns. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT EMPLOYES ORGANIZE 


State headquarters of the Texas Motor Transport Employes’ 
Association, recently organized at a meeting of more than 400 
men employed by motor bus and motor truck lines in various 
parts of Texas, have been opened at Fort Worth. The primary 
purpose of the new organization, according to resolutions 
adopted at the meeting, is “to protect employes of bus and 
trucking firms from attacks by interests which are opposed to 
the use of commercial motor vehicles.” 

D. G. Griffin, of Fort Worth, was named president and an 
executive committee composed of Lloyd T. Derrington and W. H. 
Schultz, of Dallas, and T. L. Berry and B. S. Singleton, of Fort 
Worth, was named to aid in organizing district associations 
A state secretary and a vice-president in each district also are 
to be chosen. 





AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
will be held at Detroit January 19 to 23, inclusive. An attend- 
ance of about two thousand members of this world-wide organ- 
ization is expected, according to the announcement. A wide 
range of subjects is to be covered in the five days’ sessions, 
with an impressive list of authorities as speakers. The trans- 
portation and maintenance session will deal with future require- 
ments of motor truck operation, and the motor truck and motor 
coach session will take up future requirements of motor truck 
operators. One of the principal speakers at the aircraft ses- 
sion will be E. R. Armstrong, head of the company now con- 
structing the first of a projected string of “seadromes” across 
the Atlantic to serve as landing fields on trans-oceanic flights. 
His paper will discuss “The Possibilities of Heavier than Air 
Trans-oceanic Transportation with the Armstrong Seadromes.” 





REGULATION OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


A resolution of the Warwick (N. Y.) Board of Trade favor- 
ing regulation of “revenue trucks and busses over the highways 
of this country” has been submitted to the Senate by Senator 
Copeland, of New York. It was referred to the committee on 
interstate commerce. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD 


Reports of economic conditions and the prospective trend 
of business in 1931 were submitted by representatives of basic 
industries in the lower peninsula of Michigan, northern Ohio, 
northeastern Indiana, and the Niagara Frontier of New York 
at the twenty-ninth regular meeting of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., December 18. 

While the reports, in the aggregate, indicated a slight de- 
crease in the volume of carload traffic in the first three months 
of the new year, in comparison with the same period of 1930, 
a considerable number of the commodity committees reported 
that indications pointed to an increase over a year ago. 

The estimated car requirements for the iron and steel in- 
dustry shows a slight decrease, but the industry as a whole is 
optimistic, according to W. M. Lorenz, traffic manager, Otis 
Steel Company, Cleveland O., and chairman of the iron and steel 
committee of the board. 

F. J. Parker, vice-president, First National Bank, Detroit, 
in making the report for the banking committee, said: 


In the United States, business has been declining for nearly a 
year and a half. The decline has about run its course and the upturn 
should be at hand. The trend cannot continue downward, any more 
than it could continue upward. Stocks are being absorbed and in 
some instances it would not be surprising if shortages soon appeared. 
When the upturn will start is not possible to predict. The re- 
cuperative power of our country is remarkable and I feel that this will 
be brought into evidence some time in the first quarter of the com- 
ing year. I believe that the decline is about at its end, if indeed the 
end has not been reached. 

C. E. Farnsworth, vice-president, Union Trust Company, 


Cleveland, reporting on conditions in that district, said: 


Since the beginning of December there appears to have been a 
small improvement in business sentiment in some of the important 
lines in the fourth district. With the recent advance in prices of 
finished steel there has come some tangible expansion in orders and 
inquiries from a rather wide variety of lines. 


There will be an increase in grain loading and also in move- 
ment of flour and other mill products, according to the report 
of the grain and grain products committee, presented by W. E. 
Maloney, traffic commissioner, Buffalo Corn Exchange. Ship- 
ments would aggregate 59,325 cars, compared to 56,900, an in- 
crease of 4.3 per cent, it was predicted. 

Increases in fresh fruit and fresh vegetable shipments 
amounting to 18.7 per cent and 16 per cent, respectively, are 
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to be expected from the report made by E. S. Briggs, general 
manager, American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association. 

W. J. McGarry, manager of the open car section, car serv- 
ice division, American Railway Association, said that, while the 
railroad management of the country was deeply concerned about 
the inroads on rail transportation made by trucking companies, 
it expected to meet that competition successfully. He made a 
plea for “fair competition.” 

“In so far,” he said, “as any form of competition is legiti- 
mate and a natural economic development, the railroads have 
no right to complain. The public is entitled to the best trans- 
portation at the lowest reasonable cost. However, where the 
rail carriers are prevented by legislation or regulation from 
fairly competing with new or old forms of transportation, or 
where the service rendered by the competitor is a subsidized 
one, such unfair handicaps should be removed.” 

Clare B. Tefft, traffic commissioned Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented the report of the chambers of commerce com- 
mittee, showing the average per cent operations of manufactu- 
ing plants, as reported by eighteen cities, as 77 per cent, and 
all cities anticipating an upward trend after the first of the year. 

Following is a summary of reports, showing the anticipated 
car requirements for the first quarter of 1931, in comparison 
with the same period of 1930: 


Quarterly Total in Carloads 
—Estimated— 


é Actual, % In- 
1930 1931 crease 
OR A as tetera ita Ma Win Eins itive ha sip wali 17,247 18,500 Be 
Flour, meal and other mill products........... 39,653 40,825 3.0 
Hay, straw and alfalfa..........ececcccccecees 11,226 10,500 *6.5 
TE. BIND 6 5.6.56 606666604 060566 RTE oC CO RED 1,095 1,300 18.7 
I 5 6.n 5.6 o- G60 40 66.69:09.0040 6 04m 60 Ce eser es 2,432 2,300 *5.4 
CE SOON BIRO | 6 ccc peccecsersecenscne 2,585 3,000 16.0 
BE TE 6 605 a 6.8 64. 6.0:6: 6 066 5 65600 8066 0658405008 8,753 8,316 *5.0 
NN ie oss waadtdavieccsemeeiniteanes 14,458 14,458 nes 
Ore and CONCENtTAtES ....... ccc rceccccvcccece 16,894 9,650 *42.9 
Gravel, sand Gnd StONe .....scccsccccccccccese 14,745 14,000 *5.1 
GRASS rrr re eer eee 9,937 9,121 *8.2 
Lumber and forest products .......-...se.ee8. 9,647 8,700 *9.8 
Petroleum and petroleum products............ 19,281 19,281 eee 
Sugar, syrup and molasses 1,450 2 
ES ae eer tree ee ee 55,000 * 
6,000 #1 


Machinery and boilers 
Cement 
Brick and clay products 
Lime and plaster 
Agricultural implements 
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I IOI, © oS Sis’ ce 65 0:0 60-6 0:0.0:0:0106 866 2,241 2,375 6.0 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ...........++.- 110,893 95,911 *13.5 
Wertiliners®, Gil MINES 2... ccccscvcccscceccccceces 3,95 4,000 1.2 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing...... 41,113 11,000 *1.0 
Canned goods—all canned food products...... ,169 3,170 hares 

Total all commodities listed..............388,646 361,657 *6.9 

*Decrease. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A statement criticizing the railroads for the way in which 
they had dealt with proposals for establishment in New York 
City of store door delivery and pick-up service and inquiring 
whether the attitude of the carriers reflected a belief that the 
Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board had outlived its pur- 
pose and usefulness was approved by the board at its meeting 
in Washington, December 19. (See Traffic World, December 2Q,) 
The, statement follows: 









For a number of years, consideration has been given from tim 
to time, to the development of a form of collection and delivery serv- 
ice that will properly meet the conditions in New York. 

The efforts referred to included those which involve report made 
by the late Justice (sic) Harlan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the appointment of a special committee by the presidents 
of the New York railroads. This special committee was directed 
to confer with shippers and receivers of freight and make a careful 
— of this problem with a view of insuring sound and conservative 
action. 

The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board also appointed a 
committee and these two committees did meet on February 6 last, 
and at that time did agree in principle to a plan of procedure. 

The presidents’ committee agreed to compile a tariff as early 
as possible and submit it to the board’s committee. Our committee, 
not hearing from the presidents’ committee, the general chairman 
wrote to the chairman of the presidents’ committee asking the status 
of the matter, and was advised that another committee had been 
appointed to carefully study this problem. 

We believe that the railroad presidents have all the information 
necessary to definitely act. Further, the railway executives on No- 
vember 20 approved a ‘‘declaration of policy’’ pleading for the public 
support of a program to strengthen the position of the railroads. 
This ‘declaration of policy’’ laid considerable stress upon motor truck 
competition. We believe the failure of the railroads to act upon 
this store-door delivery and pick-up service, whereby motor truck 
competition in a measure could be combated, places them in the 
position of failing to help themselves, which position is untenable. 

We are further interested in knowing if the carriers’ method o 
handling this matter reflects their belief that this board has o 
lived its purpose and usefulness. 


The statement reflected discussion at the meeting ‘with 
Spect to the subject matter'involved. It was asserted that 
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the railroads had passed by an opportunity by permitting L. C. L. 
business to go to their truck competitors by not acting in the 
matter of delivery and pick-up service. H. E. Stringer, genera] 
chairman of the board, and C. L. Hilleary, vice-chairman, crit. 
icized the methods of the railroads in dealing with the proposals 
for such service. J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, however, believed that progress was 
being made. He said the question of establishing the proposed 
service was an involved one and required study and that it did 
not involve New York alone but the entire country. 


Crisis, Says Thom 


“We have come to a crisis in the affairs of the railroads,” 
said Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail. 
way Executives, at the luncheon of the board. 

In beginning his address, Mr. Thom complimented Rep- 
resentatives Hoch, of Kansas, and Burtness, of North Dakota, 
who were present as guests, for the thorough manner in which 
they and other members of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce dealt with legislative proposals affecting 
transportation. 

As Richard H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, recently had said, continued the speaker, the only 
monopoly the railroads had was the monopoly of regulation— 
they were the only people regulated. He then took up the 
question of competition faced by the railroads from new agencies 
of transportation. He said all the railroads asked was that the 
terms of competition be fair. He referred to large movements 
of live stock and cotton by motor truck and to waterway trans- 
portation as illustrations of how the volume of traffic available 
for rail transportation was being diminished, and quoted sta- 
tistics from the statement of the railroads approved in New 
York, November 20, to show the effect of unregulated competi- 
tion on the railroads. 

“The condition,” he continued, “which these figures indicate 
has received the most careful attention of the railroad executives. 
It has convinced them that something must be done to improve 
the situation. If the American people are to continue to enjoy 
rail transportation, that tendency has got to stop, because there 
is not enough revenue in this tonnage to support the railroads 
unless their rates are very much increased. Everybody wants 
to avoid high cost railway transportation. 

“But you can readily see that either transportation facilities 
must become inadequate or the public must pay a larger amount 
so that the railroads can continue to provide facilities to meet 
the transportation needs of the nation. Both of those things 
we want to avoid and therefore our policy is to ask of the public 
whom you shippers represent, and to ask of the government that 
there will be the same sort of opportunity allowed to the rail- 
roads to get this traffic and to carry it as allowed our com- 
petitors. 

“The railroads will be no party to any effort to impose 
unfair conditions on any competitors. What they do ask is that 
conditions under which other forms of transportation competing 
with the railroads operate, shall be comparable to those under 
which the railroads have to operate. All we ask is an equality of 
treatment for all forms of competing transportation.” 

Mr. Stringer, who was reelected general chairman of the 
board, spoke briefly after Mr. Thom had concluded. He said 
American business needed the railroads—that this or that busi- 
ness might close down and it perhaps might not be missed, but 
that if the raflroads stopped running there would be a catas- 
trophe. The railroad executives, he thought, however, were to 


\blame for not taking the public into their confidence sooner with 


respect to the problems faced by them. He said the carriers 
must realize that they must acquaint the members of the ship- 
pers’ boards with the facts—that the people must be told of 
their problems. 

“Tell the people of your problems,” said he. 
hamlet—present the facts.” 

The railroads also, continued Mr. Stringer, should cooperate 
with shippers in the matter of rates. He said they should get 
over the idea that a railroad rate tariff was something sacred 
that should not be touched. He thought there was room for 
improvement in the attitude of the carriers with respect to pro- 
posed rate changes. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club sang at the luncheon. 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, who was to have addressed the 
meeting, could not be present. 


“Go into every 


PARCEL POST RATE INCREASE 
Senator McKellar has favorably reported to the Senate the 


“resolution (S. Res. 373) calling a halt in the matter of the Post- 


master General’s proposal to change parcel post rates and regu- 
lations, from the committee on post offices and post roads. 
Action in the Senate on the resolution was deferred until after 
the holiday recess. 
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- Rep. 
akota, 
seen HETHER you ship to the next town or Cape 
— Town, your merchandise receives a thousand 
or and one jolts before it reaches its destination. Ship- 
tion— ping rooms, trucks, loading platforms—every time the 
Mose shipment is handled it is bumped .. . jarred... 
others tossed about. Only well-packaged goods are received 
brane in perfect condition by the purchaser. 
\ ta Rough handling cannot be avoided. But 
npeti- the results can be minimized by using 
— wooden boxes. Only wood can take the de- 
tives. structive handling of everyday transporta- 
ote tion and remain undamaged. 
a Damaged shipments damage your busi- 
wad ness .. . cause disgruntled customers... 
— # injure your reputation . . . encourage red 
meet tape. You owe it to yourself to see that your 
“a merchandise is packed to stand the jolts 
— and jars it will receive before it is safe on A 
com- the customer’s shelves 
—_ Fivefold Protection* —Good Wooden 
ting Boxes—assures delivery of your merchan- 
cng dise in the best possible condition. *FIVEFOLD 
the The Wooden Box Bureau: maintains a PROTECTION 
_ competent staff of packing engineers and Cand Westen Dane 
but designers to assist manufacturers with their safeguard your 
“4 shipping room problems. Their services cost you merchandise against: 
_ nothing—place you under no obligation. If you are 1. Rough Handling in Transit 
hip- confronted with any problem related to the packing 2. Hidden Damage (rushed contents, 
ii and shipping of your goods, one of these men will be 3, Pilferage aeiadeniananeaie 
ery glad to call on you and explain the advantages of 4. Bad Weather 
rate Fivefold Protection.* Send the coupon today. It may 5. Disgruntled Customers 
= mean thousands of dollars saved. 
for 
el WOODEN BOX BUREAU 





111 West Washington St., Dept. 2312 
on. Chicago, Ill. 
the D [ R E Gentlemen: 


Nn a wa dune edienia ed and are 
of the National Association of Wooden 


interested in learning more about the advantages of 
Fivefold Protection.* 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
jiegal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought ny for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Carload vs. Less-than-Carload 


Alabama.—Question: A local industry ships a carload of 
bar steel to a point west of the Mississippi River in Louisiana, 
the car containing orders of separate customers located at the 
same destination. The first customer unloads his order, the 
second customer likewise. The second customer, however, finds 
he needs but a small portion of the order invoiced him, and 
returns 11,4386 pounds. In making this return shipment he ad- 
vises the agent by ’phone that he has a shipment of bar steel, 
but not a carload, and asks that a car be set in for him. The 
agent has the car set and copy of the bill of lading indicates it 
was apparently made out by this agent as “C/L Steel.” No 
weight was inserted therein, but the shipper signed the bill of 
lading as it was filled in. The shipment as returned arrived 
at the local industry with charges assessed on carload mini- 
mum of 40,000 pounds. These charges were paid as assessed. 
According to all rules governing tariffs these were the legal 
charges, but, as apparently the carrier’s agent did not exercise 
due diligence in ascertaining the true quantity of the shipment, 
after being advised that it was not a carload, we believe the 
industry here has a basis upon which overcharges should be 
paid. Kindly advise your opinion, and cite Interstate Commerce 
Commission decisions or court rulings. 

Answer: While in the phone conversation the statement 
was made by the shipper that the shipment was not a carload, 
this alone does not show that carload service was not desired. 
A car was ordered for the loading of the shipment, which pre- 
sumably did not consist of heavy or bulky articles which, under 
rule 27 of the classification, a shipper must load, and appar- 
ently the articles were not marked in accordance with rule 6 
of the classification. Furthermore, an intention to make a car- 
load shipment was definitely expressed in the bill of lading 
signed by the shipper. 

Unless other facts negativing this intention are present, we 
are of the opinion that the carload rate is applicable on the 
shipment. 


Delay—Liability of Carrier Where Goods Reconsigned in Transit 
—Sales—Passage of Title 


California—Question: A shipment of cauliflower from Ray- 
mond, Colo., to Chicago arrived there one day late of schedule. 
The difference in the market value date due and when car 
arrived was $1 a package. On arrival a broker made sale for 
the shipper to another broker representing a buyer in New York 
City at the market value on track date of arrival at Chicago, 
with the understanding that car would be reconsigned to New 
York City on the joint through rate from loading point to final 
destination. In settlement between brokers, the shipper al- 
lowed selling charge at Chicago plus proportion of freight 
charges to Chicago and on bill of sale purchaser was allowed 
additional credit for proportion of freight that would normally 
split east of Chicago, to offset freight bill when paid at New 
York City. 

On the movement from Chicago to New York City there 
was a delay of one day and decline in market for that delay 
was 75 cents a package. The reconsigning order at Chicago 
bore indorsement that shipper was the beneficial owner. 

There is now a dispute between buyer and seller as to who 
has the right to claim settlement from the carriers and also a 
a dispute with the carriers as to what amount may be recov- 
ered where an intermediate sale has been made unbeknown to 
the carriers on a shipment transported on a single continuous 
contract on a through joint rate, but with an interrupted move- 
ment by reason of the stop at Chicago. 

Your opinion, with citations, will be appreciated. 

Answer: The delay in the arrival of the shipment at Chi- 
cago is, in our opinion, of no consequence in determining the 
liability of the carrier, since the shipment was not sold on the 
Chicago market nor on any basis with reference to the Chicago 
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arrived. The fact that the Colorado shipper bore all the freight 
charges to New York indicates he could not have sold at the 
Chicago market price. He made New York the destination, 
availing himself of the stopping in transit privilege at Chicago 
for the purpose of finding a buyer, or trying the market. Not 
having sold on the Chicago market, he cannot use the Chicago 
market value price as the measure of damages, under the 
usual rule that the measure of damages is the difference between 
the market values on the date of arrival and the date when 
the goods should have arrived, less freight. That rule presumes 
that a shipment is sold to the buyer at the destination to which 
it is shipped and that the seller sustained a loss by reason 
of a decline in the market price; it also presumes that he ac. 
cepted the market price as of the date of arrival in the sale 
of his goods. 

This car was evidently sold at some price higher than the 
Chicago market price on the date of its arrival, else the Colo- 
rado shipper would not have allowed freight east of Chicago. 
If he retained title in the goods until arrival in New York, the 
delay in such arrival which was contemporaneous with a 75-cent 
drop in the New York market is of no moment to him, for he 
did not sell on basis of the New York market at the time the 
car should have reached New York (less freight charges). Not 
having been damaged either by the delay on arrival at Chicago 
nor by the delay in arrival at New York, he has no claim for 
damages. 

If title to the goods passed from the Colorado seller to the 
New York buyer at Chicago, then the New York buyer became 
the shipper at that time and it was his shipment whch was 
delayed in transit and it was he who was actually injured by 
the decline in the New York market price. 

If the contract of sale entered into between the seller at 
Raymond, Colo., and the buyer at New York contained no spe- 
cific provision as to where title to the goods was to pass, the 
fact that the goods were sold with freight allowed from Chicago 
to New York, and that the goods were reshipped from Chicago 
to New York on a reconsigning order which bears indorsement 
that the shipper (presumably the seller at Raymond, Colo.) 
was the beneficial owner is evidence, though not conclusive, 
that title did not pass until the goods were delivered to the 
buyer at New York. 

While the fact that freight is allowed to destination is not 
conclusive, it is evidence of retention of title to goods in the 
party making the allowance, in the absence of a specific provi- 
sion in the contract of sale fixing the place at which title is to 
pass. In the absence of a specific provision in the contract of 
sale, it is a question for a jury to determine. See our answer to 
“Pennsylvania,” on page 1520 of the December 13, 1930, Traffic 
World,” under the caption, “Sales—Passage of Title Where 
Freight Allowed to Destination.” 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Differential Rate Bases 
Between Points in Texas and Points in New Mexico 

Texas.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion as to the 
proper rate basis applicable on shipments moving from points 
in Texas to Hobbs, New Mexico, located on the T.-N. M. Railway 
Company. ij 

Item 482-C, supplement 119, S. W. L. Tariff 151, Agent Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2008, names rate basis No. 1 as being applicable 
between Texas points and stations located on the T.-N. M. Rail- 


- way Company in New Mexico. 


Item 487-J of this same supplement describes Oklahoma and 
Texas Differential Territory, naming only stations Monahans 
to Cheyenne, Tex., inclusive, no mention or provisions being 
made for stations located in New Mexico. It is our contention 
that no differential should be added, and that the correct rate 
is the one made on the actual distance traversed, origin to des- 
tination, regardless of the fact that the movement is through 
Texas differential territory. 

We find that the carriers are adding a differential based on 
the mileage from Warfield to Hobbs, N. M., regardless of the 
fact that the differential description only names points betweeen 
Monahans to Cheyenne, Tex. 

Answer: Prior to December 31, 1928, rates to points on the 
Texas-New Mexico Railway from points in Texas as set forth 
in the tariff cited, were made by taking the short-line distance 
scale rate per Rate Basis No. 1, subject to note C of item 484-F. 
(See supplement 37.) That note read just as it does in item 
484-N, supplement 119, thus, in part: 

When the short-line distance, origin to destination, is computed 
via routes through Oklahoma and (or) Texas differential territory 
(as described in Item 487) and (or) New Mexico, add differentials 
shown in Column 3 of Item 486 for the total distance used through 
Oklahoma and Texas differential territory and New Mexico.... 

Under the foregoing application, even though only the 
T.-N. M. stations in Texas were listed as being in differential 
territory, if the route to the New Mexico points extended through 

(Continued on page 1646) 
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The Full Facilities of 
This Fleet are Yours 


An American vessel leading at Cebu, P.I. 


peep you are already engaged in foreign com- 
merce, or are just beginning to ponder its possibilities, 
you will be rewarded for investigating the facilities offered 
by the new American Merchant Marine. The advice and 
counsel of experienced operators is available to help you 
discover foreign markets, as well as the quickest, most 
economical route to reach them. 


Dependable, fast transportation to all parts of the world 
is offered by the hundreds of ships in the 17 lines belonging 
to the United States Shipping Board, and in the many other 
lines developed by it but now under private ownership. 
Their service is unrivaled, and their increased use is a boost 
to national prosperity. Write for full information. 


* * * 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


AMERICAN HAMPTON 
ROADS LINE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 


YANKEE LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
TEXAS UKAY LINE 


TEXAS STAR LINE Discharging oyster shells and lumber at 





* Accommodations available for a limited Bristol—illustrating the service to Ameri- 
number of passengers on these lines can shippers of the 17 lines listed bere. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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KNOW 
“PORT HOUSTON” 

























Fifty Miles Closer by water to the 
vast markets of the Southwest. 


Port Terminal Railroad that offers 
splendid impartial service to all 
shippers at minimum costs. 
Enlarged grain elevator with a 
capacity of 3,500,000 bushels. 

63 Steamship lines serving every 
part of the globe. 

Served by 19 railroads that reach 
across the continent and to every 
common point in Texas, extending 
the Houston rate advantage into 


LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS 
NEW MEXICO 
ARIZONA 
COLORADO 








































The whole story graphically told in 
“The Houston Port Book,” a well-edited, 
interesting publication that has lots of 
real “dope” for the traffic man. 











Drop us a card and let us put 
you on the mailing list. 








ADDRESS 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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Personal Notes 





. 


At a meeting of the board of the Milwaukee December 18, 
O. W. Dynes was elected general counsel, succeeding H. H. 
Field, resigned. Carl S. Jefferson was elected general solicitor, 
succeeding Mr. Dynes. 
1. Mr. Field, who has been connected with the law department 
of the road for more than fifty years, wished to be relieved of 
the active duties of general counsel, it is stated, but will remain 
as special counsel. 

H. R. Paul has been appointed traffic manager, Masonite 
Corporation, Chicago. He was assistant traffic manager. 

Effective January 1, H. E. Devoy is relinquishing his posi- 
tion as vice-president of the Anchor Forwarding Company to 
join the New York staff of Lykes Brothers. 

Roger D. Pinneo, manager of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Seattle, has been appointed northwest manager of the Quaker 
Line, effective January 1, with headquarters in Seattle. The 
line is operating fourteen ships in a weekly service between 
Philadelphia and the North Pacific coast. 

Announcement has been made by Dichmann, Wright and 
Pugh, Inc., of the appointment of Walter S. Oberholtzer as 
manager of the Philadelphia office, to succeed F. Chester Pugh, 
who died. Mr. Oberholtzer has been associated with his present 
company for two years and before that was with the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, at Philadelphia, for more 
than ten years. 

Charles H. Spencer, assistant supervising engineer, bureau 
of valuation, has been appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fill the vacancy of supervising engineer, Bureau 
of Valuation, created by the death of Carl C. Witt. Louis B. 
Hood, chief of the report branch, engineering section, Bureau 
of Valuation, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Spencer as as- 
sistant supervising engineer, bureau of valuation. 
sy B. F. Bea Sas been appointed general agent, Peoria and 

ekin allway, effective January 1, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, succeeding P. A. True, who died. 

Guy Malone, traffic manager, American Company of Ar- 
kansas, Little Rock, died suddenly December 21. 

Appointment of A. C. Stickley as general agent at Victoria, 
B. C., has been announced by J. L. Burnham, western traffic 
manager, Northern Pacific. He succeeds E. E. Blackwood, re- 
tired. W. T. Conkling was appointed traveling passenger agent 
at San Francisco to succeed Mr. Stickley. 

C. D. Douglas has been appointed division freight agent, 
B. & O., at Newark, O., succeeding A. S. Baker, promoted. H. N. 
Bauer has been appointed district freight agent at Cincinnati, 
succeeding Mr. Douglas. 

C. J. Collins has been appointed assistant passenger traffic 
manager, Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha. J. P. 
Cummins has been appointed general passenger agent at Omaha, 
succeeding Mr. Collins. L. E. Omer has been appointed assist- 
ant to passenger traffic manager, with headquarters at Omaha, 
succeeding Mr. Cummins. The appointments are effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

On January 1, Leslie L. Guild, general traffic manager of 
the Charles N. Miller Company—John Mackintosh & Sons, 
Ltd., Inc., of Boston and Halifax, England, manufacturing con- 
fectioners, will become general freight and passenger traffic 
manager of these companies, with headquarters at Boston. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of New Orleans will give its fifth annual 
dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt January 8. Charles Barham, 
vice-president and traffic manager, N. C. & St. L., will be the 
principal speaker. Colonel R. W. J. Flynn, traffic manager, 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, will be toastmaster. 





The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Association of Railroad 
and Steamboat Agents of Boston will be held at the Hotel Man- 
ager January 5. A business meeting will precede dinner and 
entertainment. Officers will be elected. Thomas J. Glancy, of 
the Rock Island, has been nominated for the office of president. 





The annual Christmas “Jinks” of the Oakland Traffic Club 
was given at the Elks’ Club December 16, with an attendance 
of 240. A Christmas dinner was served, after which Santa Claus 
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Both appointments are effective January 
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distributed gifts. There was dancing and a full program of 


entertainment. 





The ninth annual banquet of the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul will be given at the Hotel Lowry January 22. An elab. 
orate program is being prepared and a record breaking attend- 
ance is anticipated. 





Miss Marian J. Remington, secretary to the general freight 
agent of the Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, has been 
elected president of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles, 
She succeeds Miss Gerttrude Mason, assistant to the traffic 
manager, Western Air Express, who resigned as a result of 
her transfer to the New York office of her company. The elec- 
tion was held at the regular meeting and Christmas party of 
the club. A turkey dinner was served. There were fifty mem- 
bers present. The next meeting will be January 7. 





A. M. Corp, the new president of the Traffic Club of Wichita, 
Kan., entered the service of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific in 1903 
and was employed by that company 
until November, 1909, as clerk, bill 
clerk, and cashier in local station serv- 
ice at Topeka, Belleville, and Liberal, 
Kans. In November, 1909, he took 
service with the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe in the claim agent’s office as 
overcharge claim investigator and rate 
clerk until September, 1916, at which 
time he was assigned to the position of 
chief clerk to the general auditor of the 
Rio Grande, El Paso and Santa Fe at 
El Paso, Tex. During the World War 
the office of auditor in El Paso was 
abolished, and in September, 1918, he 
was transferred to the office of the gen- 
eral claim agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe in Topeka as loss 
and damage claim investigator. In 
February, 1919, he took a position as 
: rate clerk with the Kansas Public 
— _—= Service Commission in Topeka. His 

service with the commission was from 
February 11, 1919, to July 15, 1926, a part of which time he was 
directly in charge of the railroad rate and accounting depart- 
ment. He testified as statistician of the Kansas commission on 
behalf of western state commissions in Ex Parte 87, revenues 
in the western district. He resigned this position July 15, 1926, 
and accepted the position as transportation commissioner with 
the — Chamber of Commerce, Wichita, Kansas, which he 
now holds. 











: The eighth annual dinner of the Bridgeport Traffic Associa- 
tion will be given at the Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn., 
January 26. Captain Cornelius Willemse will be the speaker. 
W. H. Pease, president of the New England Traffic League, will 
be toastmaster and E. F. Deyo, president of the association, will 
preside. There will be entertainment. 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark will 
be held January 5. William Cope, president of Drake Business 
College, will be the speaker. His subject will be “Personality.” 
William Hildebrand, club president, will preside. 





The regular meeting of the Metropolitan Traffic Association, 
New York, will be held at the 69th Regiment Armory January 
8. The annual supper dance will be given at the club rooms 
of the Traffic Club of New York, Park Central Hotel, January 24. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 1644) 

any of these differential points the short-line distance rate 
would be inflated by the addition of the differential arbitrary 
for the portion of the differential territory distance traversed. 

Effective December 31, 1928, in item 484-G, supplement 38, 
provision was made to the effect that to all Texas-New Mexico 
Railroad stations or stations on any other road, if the short-line 
distance included mileage of the Texas-New Mexico Railroad, the 
mileage rate on Basis 1 was to be inflated by the addition of 
the column 3 differentials plus a further arbitrary of 19 cents. 
(See note B of this item.) This extra arbitrary provided in 
note B was canceled June 6, 1929 in item 484-I when note B 
was amended, omitting the Texas-New Mexico. That road then 
again became subject to note C as it stands today. 

It is true that to stations on the T.-N. M. in New Mexico, 
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st LOUIS 
SOUTHWESTERN 


5.95.W. 


33499 


Here's a carload of wholesome and hearty 


good wishes for your success and 


happiness in the New Year. 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 
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item 482-C, supplement 119, provides that Rate Basis 1 will 
apply, but page 94, on which this provision appears, directs 
attention to item 484-N, where Rate Basis 1 is explained, thus: 


Southwestern scale for the short line distance, origin to destina- 
tion, computed in the manner prescribed in Item 485, subject to the 
provision of notes. ... C. 


As stated, note C is the same today as it was before any 
special mention of the Texas-New Mexico road was made in 
item 484, and before the advent of item 482, and this note 
still requires the addition of the column 3 differential for that 
portion of the haul which lies in differential territory. Item 485-C 
in providing the method for computing the Rate Basis 1 dis- 
tance states: “See notes . . C for exceptions to this rule.” 

It is clear, in our opinion, that the foregoing rules require 
addition of the differential to the short-line distance rate whether 
shipments are consigned to T.-N. M. points in differential ter- 
ritory or to T.-N. M. points in New Mexico, for to reach the 
latter it is necessary to use routes through differential territory. 
Note C is self-executing, so that at any time new stations or 
roads are added to this tariff when to reach them involves trav- 
ersing differential territory, they automatically become subject 
to the differential. As stated, when the T.-N. M. was canceled 
from note B it became subject to note C of item 484. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Term N. O. |I..B. N in 
. Transcontinental Tariff 


California—Question: Referring to The Traffic’ World of 
November 22 and your reply to “California” relative to ship- 
ments of poker chips. 

Using as an example item 4375 of Westbound Transconti- 
nental Tariff, you will note line reading “Cups, etc., not other- 
wise indexed by name in current Western Classification.” 

In view of this modification of the usual N. O. I. B. N., why 
should not the N. O. I. B. N. in item 138 of the same tariff, 
Paper Goods, be taken to mean not otherwise indexed by name 
in the Transcontinental Tariff? 

Answer: The term N. O. I. B. N., as used in item 138, in 
connection with Paper Goods, is not applicable as you suggest, 
because, in accordance with the provision carried on page 167 
of Transcontinental Tariff 1-G, Agent Toll’s I. C. C. 1224, the 
term N. O. I. B. N., except where otherwise specifically provided, 
means “Not otherwise indexed by name in current Western 
Classification.” 

In item 4375, the term, or rather, the abbreviation, N. O. 
I. B. N., which is explained on page 167, is not used, the full 
term as explained on page 167 being used in the item without 
abbreviation. 


Transit Privileges—Billing Car to Stop in Transit Without 
Tariff Authority 


Kansas.—Question: We recently purchased a car of wheat 
at a point in Nebraska on the C. B. & Q. and through error the 
party billed car to Salina, Kansas via Superior, Nebraska. 

This car moved to Salina via Superior and Santa Fe; how- 
ever, the bill of lading read stop at Superior. The C. B. & Q. 
failed to stop this car as per instructions on the bill of lading 
and let it come to us at Salina. We could only sell this wheat 
on basis of the Kansas City rate from Superior, Nebraska, 
plus 26% cents, which is the rate from point of origin to Super- 
ior. This made a rate of 46 cents to Kansas City via this route 
— ° cents if car had moved direct to Kansas City by the 

. oe % 

My contention is that the C. B. & Q. agent at Superior 
should have held car there as per bill of lading instructions and 
notified us at Salina that car was held at his station. We would 
then had car officially inspected and diverted to Kansas City 
and never permitted it to come into Salina. Will you please 
advise if in your opinion the carrier is lable for the difference 
between the 46-cent rate which we had to stand in making this 
sale and a 33-cent rate which applies via the C. B. & Q. direct 
to Kansas City? I would also appreciate it if you will cite any 
Interstate Commerce Commission rules that would. cover this 
particular case. 

Answer.—lIn our opinion there is no basis for claim against 
the carriers unless it can be shown that there was a tariff pub- 
lished by the C. B. & Q. R. R. which would permit of the con- 
signing of a shipment to one station with instructions given at 
the same time to hold the car at some intermediate point. In 
Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Director-General et al., 58 I. C. C. 754, 
shipments of lumber were billed from Mooshaunee, North Caro- 
lina, to Coplay, Pennsylvania, with instruction in the bills of 
lading to stop cars at Osgood, North Carolina, for milling. The 
carriers did not stop the cars at Osgood but carried them through 
to billed destination. Upon arrival at Coplay the consignee 
diverted them to Allentown, Pennsylvania, took delivery there 
and had the lumber milled. So far as the rail movement was 
concerned we see no difference in the nature of events from 
the time the shipments left origin until they reached the recon- 
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signed destination in that case and in the instant case. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission held: 


When complainants consigned the shipments to final destination 
and instructed that they be stopped at Osgood for milling, they had 
presumptive knowledge that the carriers, under their tariffs, could 
not stop the shipments at the point named. 

Even if there were tariff authority for billing a shipment 
as this was billed we do not think there would be ground for a 
claim. Billing the car to stop at Superior would have imposed 
the duty on the C. B. & Q. to hold the car at that point. How. 
ever, the car having been billed to Salina instead, and the con. 
signee at the latter point having accepted constructive delivery 
there by reconsigning it to some point not contemplated in the 
contract of shipment, the error of the C. B. & Q. has been rati- 
fied. The Salina consignee could have had the car returned to 
Superior at the erring carrier’s expense, and thus have the car 


‘placed back in direct route for reconsigning to any point avail- 


able under the bill of lading. In Reeves Coal Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P., 37 I. C. C. 707, the Commission said: 


The complainant was in a position to demand that the shipment 
be returned to it at Dell Rapids without expense; but instead of 
pursuing that course it acqquiesced in the unauthorized movement 
and age tag delivery of the shipment at Sioux Falls. It necessarily 
follows that there should be no departure from the established rate 
for that service. 

The car moved from Superior to Salina via the Santa Fe, 
and when the consignee reconsigned to Kansas City he sub- 
jected the car to the Salina reconsigning tariff which requires 
protection of the rate applicable via route of movement. The 
Santa Fe committeed no error and is entitled to its rate. The 
Burlington did not authorize reconsignment at Salina for deliv- 
ery at Kansas City, even though it failed to stop the car at 
Superior. Its duty was to make good on its contract, and this 
is was prevented from doing by the handling accorded the ship- 
ment at Salina. 


Transit Privileges—Change in Transit Basis After Shipments 
Leave Orginal Shipping Points 


Missouri.—Question: Will appreciate an expression of your 
views substantiated, if possible, by court or Commission decison 
on the following question: 

Controversy has arisen as to the correct rates applicable in 
instances where grain transit tariffs are amended, the amend- 
ment to the transit tariff in the instant case being a restriction 
in the origin territory so as to apply from Ohio and Mississippi 
River Crossings proper or when from beyond which carries 
with it a provision that the combination rates, proportional or 
local, as the case may be, on the crossing through which the 
traffic moved would apply in lieu of the privilege of drawing 
grain from the western grain growing states, transited, and pro- 
tection of the through rate from origin to ultimate destination. 
Subsequently shipments arrive at the transit point on which 
billing is surrendered which bears back reference covering ex- 
pense bills the date of which indicates that the grain originated 
at the country point prior to the effective date of change in the 
transit tariff and the question to decide is whether the rate and 
privilege in effect on date of the tonnage surrendered at the 
time of outbound movement from the transit point will apply 
regardless of the fact that the transit tariff has actually been 
changed subsequent to the date of the origin of the grain and 
prior to the arrival of the tonnage at the transit point, or the 
rate in effect on the date of the inbound tonnage based on the 
privileges in effect when the traffic reached the transit point. 

Answer.—The leading case on this question is “In re Mill- 
ing-in-Transit Rates” 17 I. C. C. 113. An excerpt from the Com- 
mission’s report follows: 

Transit privileges are allowed by carriers at many points by 
which commodities milled or merchandised at such points are treated 
as constructively in course of transportation while in the hands of 
the owners or millers. The object of this arrangement is to enable 
the shippers to receive the benefit of the through rate from the point 
of origin of such commodities to the final point of destination in- 
stead of requiring them to pay the rate to the milling or merchan- 
dising point, plus the rate from such point; the sum of such rates 
being generally in excess of the through rate from first point of 
origin to point of final destination. 

Rates frequently change while commodities are in a state of sus- 
pended transportation at the transit point. In such case it is neces- 
sary to determine whether or not the rate to be applied shall be 
that of the day of final shipment or that of the day of shipment 
from the first point of origin. This question has been heretofore 
examined by the Commission, and was decided on May 29, 1907, in 
the proceeding known as In the Matter of Through Routes and 
Through Rates, 12 I. C. C. 163. In that proceeding, it was held 
that the rates to be charged for the transportation are the rates in 
effect at the time the shipment is first delivered to the carrier. 
Changes in rates do not affect shipments which are in course of trans- 
portation. Shippers delivering commodities to carriers are not subject 
to changes of rates by the carriers after the carriers take possession 
of the shipments and issue bills of lading. 

The Commission held the foregoing principles apply to ship- 
ments accorded transit privileges the same as if they were 
through-billed. It said: 


Why should there be a milling-in-transit point if there is not 
through transportation? And if there is through transportation, the 
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Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 
Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 
Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDELINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


Gen. Passenger Dept. rT 
Foot ef Wall Street 
Uptown Ticket Office 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 














2 Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE «» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 
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Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall {eebee 


-5854 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
109 East Redwood St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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through rate from point of origin must apply. ‘‘Transit’’ implies a 
through movement. 


Transit tariffs also provide that the rate and rules in effect 
on transit shipments are those in effect on date shipment left 
point of origin. In the above case the Commission condemns 
tariffs which provide for rules or rates which take effect after 
shipment leaves the country point of origin, and it has consist- 
ently followed this principle. The substitution of the river 
crossing combination as to transit shipments which became ef. 
fective in the amended transit tariffs has no bearing whatever 
upon grain which has left the point of origin prior to the effec. 
tive date of such amended transit rules, and this applies to both 
grain in cars or in elevators and mills at transit points. 


Demurrage on Cars Used in Intraplant Service But Without 
Being Unloaded—Character of Shipment Changed in Intra. 
Plant Service 


Illinois—Question: Please refer to your answer to “Ohio” 
found on page 1157 of the Nov. 8th Traffic World issue, under 
the subject “Demurrage on Cars Used in Intraplant Service But 
Without Being Unloaded—Character of Shipment Changed in 
Intraplant Service.” 

It seems to me that in answering this question, due consider- 
ation has not been given to two very pertinent provisions of the 
Demurrage tariff: 


1. Item 1, application, paragraph B reading: “he disposition at 
point of detention determines the purpose for which a car is held and 
the rule applicable thereto, except’ where there is specific tariff 
provision to the contrary.” 

2. Item 40, rule 2, section B, paragraph 4 and note thereto, read- 
ing as follows: 

“Twenty-four hours’ (one day) free time will be allowed: 

“Except as otherwise provided in rule 2, section A, paragraph 3, 
when cars are held to complete loading, or to partly unload. 

‘“‘Note—When a car held for unloading is partly unloaded and 
partly reloaded, 48 hours’ free time will be allowed for the entire 
transaction.”’ 


Neither of the decisions you quote seem to me to involve 
the issue raised in Ohio’s question. The American Smelting 
& Refining Company case covered cars handled prior to the time 
the above quoted rule was placed in the tariff and the Chestnut 
Lumber Company case involved penalty charges on cars held 
for reconsignment, the determining factor there being whether 
or not the cars were held for reconsignment, while in Ohio’s 
case whether or not the car was held for reconsignment does 
not seem to be the important feature, especially in determining 
the question as to whether or not the car should go in the aver- 
age agreement. 

If the car was subject to any of the paragraphs of Rule 2, 
Section B, it is clear that it should not be accounted for in the 
average agreement, because of the positive statement in Rule 9, 
Section E, to which rule you refer in your answer. 

The proponent stated that there was no actual unloading 
of the car and therefore the car seems to come clearly under 
the provisions of Rule 2, Section B, paragraph 4, quoted above, 
or the note thereto. 

The question indicates that none of the original lading was 
removed; however, even though a portion was removed in the 
process of handling, the transaction would still come under the 
Note to Rule 2-B-4, with a 48-hour free time allowance. 

I think you will appreciate the difficulties one would be con- 
fronted with in applying a tariff on what could have been done 
or what the consignee intended to do but did not do, and that 
in applying a tariff we must be governed by what was actually 
done. Serious difficulties of this kind led to the inclusion in the 
tariff of paragraph B of Item 1, Application, quoted above. 

To sum up this transaction, the car not being fully unloaded 
was not subject to Rule 2, Section A. What might have been 
done with it but was not done is not the question. Rule 2, Sec- 
tion B, paragraph 4, fully covers a transaction of this kind, 
with a 24-hour free time allowance if only new material was 
added to the lading, and a 48-hour free time allowance if a 
portion of the original lading was removed and some new mater- 
ial added, in either event the accounting to be under the straight 
plan rather than under the average agreement. 

Answer.—Based on our conclusion that by taking the car 
into intraplant service and thus making disposition of it, in so 
far as regular transportation is concerned, this car could not 
have been held to complete loading or to partly unload within 
the meaning of Rule 2-B-4, nor is there any statement in “‘Ohio’s” 
facts that this car was partly unloaded and partly reloaded as 
contemplated in the Note to Rule 2-B-4. It is our view that 
the car is not in any way subject to the provisions of Rule 2-B. 
The issue raised between the carrier and “Ohio” is as to whether 
the car was held for reconsignment, diversion, or reshipment. 
The tenor of our answer is to the effect that the car was not so 
held, but that the disposition made of the car at the end of the 
holding for un loading was confiscation of the car for plant use. 
It was taken over by the consignee to use as a platform at 
his plant for lining the tank. When he thus appropriated the 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACE : 
We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
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Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
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Traffic Managers 
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Traffic Manager of the Smith Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, saved his firm $10,600 in overcharges 
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sequent salary-increase of 200 per cent,’’ writes Mr. Veth, 
‘is due in large measure to the study and application of 
your training.’” Whether you have been in traffic work for 
many years or are just entering this profitable field, you need 
LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, Prd ty in Traffic Manage- 
ment.” Send forit today. It’s FREE. Address Dept. 1295-TA 
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car to his private use we think the car was constructively un. 
loaded. 
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When the work on the tank was finished and the 


shipper commenced preparations to forward the car from his 
plant we think the car was constructively held from that 


moment until its release for loading. 


The character of the lad. 


ing was changed while at the plant, although there was no 


physical unloading of the car. 


Under similar circumstances in 


the Chestnut Lumber Company case cited, the Commission said 
the car had not been held for diversion, reconsignment, or 
reshipment. 


In the American Smelting & Refining Company case the 


Commission held that the purpose for which such (intraplant 
service) cars were held after the expiration of free time granted 
by the tariff, was immaterial, and that for the detention of such 
cars held within the complainant’s plant for loading or unloading 


or 


other purposes, rule 9, which embraces the average agree- 


ment, should have been applied. We do not think that because 
Rule 2-B was not in the demurrage tariff at that time made any 


difference in the Commission’s decision; 


do 


in other words, we 
not think the decision would have been different if Rule 


2-B-4 had been in the tariff at the time, for as stated above, we 
cannot conclude that this car was in any respect subject to Rule 








2-B. 
Digest of New Complaints 
No. 23834. Sub. No. 1. Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 


No. 





- 24066. Sub. No. 1. 


- 24097. 


- 24101. 


. 24104, 


Unreasonable rates and charges, petrolaum—Pproducts, Sand 
a. Okla., to destinations in Texas. Asks rates and repara- 

on. 

24096. Acme Cut Stone Co. et al., Detroit, Mich., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, block and 
sawed stone, points in the Bedford district in Indiana Cincin- 
nati and Toledo, O., Indianapolis, Ind., Louisville, Ky., @ De- 
troit, Mich. Alleges violation of section 3 because of maintenance 
of same rates on rough stone as on dressed, lettered and polished 
or carved stone. Asks cease and desist order, rates and charges 
and reparation of $194,000. 

Stuhr-Seidl Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Belt 
Ry. of Chicago et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3, in connection with move- 
ment of wheat chased at Duluth, Minneapolis, Superior and 
elsewhere-orietnating at points in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
and shipped to points in Ohio and Michigan. Grain originating 
in trans-Mississippi river territory preferred. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

oo Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill, vs. C. & A. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 ; 
Ill., to Strawn, Tex. 
reparation. 
aes. The Robb-Ross Co. et al., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, beverage or 
dessert preparations, dry, Sioux City, Ia., and Hasting§$.Neb., to 
various points throughout the United States. Manufactur nd 
shippers of articles consisting of beverages, beverage prepara- 
tions and beverage substitutes preferred. Ask rates, ratings and 
charges and reparation. 


, bridge—iron, South Chicago, 
Asks cease and desist order, rates and 


- 24099. Missouri Gravel Co., LaGrange, Mo., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, sand and gravel, 
LaGrange and Reading, Mo., to points in Illinois, a ed 
with rates from competing points of Alton, E. St. Louis ; pe. 
Louis District, Joliet, Lemont, Millsdale, Joliet District, Til, 
Louisiana, Mo., Lincoln, Ill. Pekin, Peoria, Pekin-Peoria Dis- 
trict, and Petersburg, IIL, Ray’s Switch, Mo., Buffalo-Linwood, 
Ia., and Muscatine, Ia. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24100. The Hills Brothers Company of Florida, Inc., New York, 


NM. cy VS.. 1. © Oe OL 

Charges in violation section 6, canned pimientos, Woodbury, 
Ga., to Houston, Dallas and Waco, Tex. reparation. 
wns A Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, k. d. steel tanks, Seminole 
and Kellyville, Okla., to Pyote, Tex. Asks reparation. 


. 24102. Bad Girl, Inc., a New York corporation et al., New York, 


Y., vs. Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 

Alleges violation of first three sections of act because defend- 
ant will not accord to complainants’ same facilities and services 
and charges accorded the oe of New York Theatres, Inc., in 
connection with the sale of theater tickets. Alleges that Postal 
and the League have arrangement where eharge of 50 
cents the Postal transmits information as to availability of tickets 
at theaters that are members of the League but will not accord 
such service at such charge to the Hudson Theater, not a mem- 
ber of the League, where the show ‘Bad Girl” is being exhibited. 
Asks same service and charge as accorded the other theaters and 
reparation of $10,000. 

24103. Federated Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. : . 

Unreasonable rates and charges, zinc residues or by-products, 
from various origins to Trenton, N. J., and Beckemeyer, Ill. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al., Pikeville, Ky., vs. A. & E. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, grain, 
mixed live stock feed and grai roducts, to Pikeville, Paintsville, 
Thealka, Auxier, Louisa estonburg, Ky., from points in 
official and western classification territories. Williamson, W. Va., 


y ye 2 New Jersey Zinc Co. et al., New York, N. Y., vs. A. 


ae. Asks rates and reparation. 


; F. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, zinc alloy, Palmerton, Palmerton (Dela- 
ware Avenue), Palmertém-East, and Aquashicola, Pa., to points in 
CF. A. T. L, N. BE. and : territories. Ask reparation. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
and Attorney matters generally. a 
Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahema COMM CLAIMS 
Okiahoma City Office: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building INTERSTATE Cone 
709-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MO. ones mUILDERT EDERAL TAXES co, ILL. 


JOS. C. COLQUITT |THOMAS M. WOODWARD} HARRY C. BARNES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner RA CE 1 IN pos COURTS 
Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. "PRACTI ot teen Cont bad 
810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. | Transportation Building WASHINGTON, D. C.| 307 Nerth Michigan Avenue, Chicage, Ilineis 


Frank A. Leffingwell Dick vixen}! ERNIE ADAMSON _ |MANGHUM,MANGHUM &SHANDS 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 140 Nassau Street Sonsestenedian ting, Wietitaatons @ @ 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW New York City State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 
SPECIALIZING IN RAT CLASSIFICATION Mason Manghum, f a with Interstate Cem- 
AND Gauueanie CASES —— Counsel in merce es Meng and Virginia Commissien. 


Nineteenth Fler, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas} INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES E. Manghum, formerly Commerce, Counsel, 


GEORGE H. PARKER|You can reach Traffic World JOHN ANDREW RONAN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW readers each week LAWYER AND 


Union Trost Bl a Ao. Through the use of an advertise- COMMERCE ATTORNEY 


LL, ™ 418-19, "st State a ment this space at the small 
Senusetty Accan ie Hancock 029: 0297 ss of Rail.|  ¢xpense of about one-fortieth of 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R Adm. a cent per subscriber. Telephone Randolph 0844 


HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW ‘ yo cho ongnage AT — . ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successer te Keene & Ames pecial attention te matters ore ter- 
Senate Attieees init Meneieen pnd =. ., Federal Tegte Some Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS. AND SPECIALISTS 





HENRY J. SAUNDERS BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. G@EOGHEGAN 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


aes ee All Traffic and Transportation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuatiens E, ¥. HOLLINGSWORTH Matters Before State and Federal 
mmerce Attorney * ts 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. Commissions and Departmen 
319 Fourteenth Street 369 Pine Street TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT] W. N. PENDLETON JEROME E. LANE 


711 Commercial Exchange Bidg., Atlanta, Geergla Engineer- Accountant 
FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


in this directory for 52 consecutive Traffic Manager — Forwarding Agent — Ocean freight broker ja Ghee Berwyn (Chleage Suburb), tl. 


seting nite P. 0. Bex 277 - 
issues will cost less than first class ae ar eee of ee ee Fold Ofeee: iksieas By, Me. Atlanta, Ga. 
an n an rwarding arranged. 
pei gt to mail a —_ communi- Make us cur trafic manager and export freight broker in . rem Specialiet on Ra iroad 
cation each one our readers. section. ppraisals an uations = 
” WE KNOW THE SOUTHEAST Registered Pranttioner before Interstate Commerce Commission 





We Bind The Traffic World 
in Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


PrWe Aine Mind All Kinds of Publications 
The ook Shop Bindery 







LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and _ ~ m4 in One Book! 


G. R. 1 Leonard « & Co. 


158 N. Clark &t., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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Docket of the Commission 





ae in the Docket marked with an asterisk ‘2, are new, 
ing been added since the last issue of > Traffic Wor 
tations and postponements announced too late to show the ch 
this Docket will be noted eleewhere. 
January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance No. 8182—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Construction (fur- 
ther hearing). 
sonuery 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
S. 3652—Scrap ‘leather from Canadian points to Cincinnati, O. 
* Gmported). 
January 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Wilbur 
23818—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


hse 5—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


January 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
nd, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois 
points to destinations in Illinois. 
1. & S. 3093—San et a and crushed stone from Indiana points 
to destinations nt Thi 
21372—Ohio & Indiana eee Co. and Mid-West Crushed Stone Co. 
vs. C. C. & & St. L. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
23707—Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
January 7—Brownsville, Tex.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3556—Citrus fruits, other than in boxes, from Texas points 
to interstate destinations. 
January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
or yy ntral Penfisylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
O. R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 
a te ge _ Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M. 
et a 
23024—-State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. e 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction , | case 
and complainants’ rebuttal in 23430. When this evidence received, 
hearing will be adjourned to Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., for 
introduction of defendants’ case and comp. jainants’ rebuttal in 
21077 and 23024. 
= ow ub. sw er Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 


a 
zolae_Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R. R. 


al. 
mn ¥ 2 Fourth Section Application 1570 et al. 
Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


éonmery 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12681—Charges for wharfage, andling, storage and other acces- 
sorial services at Atlantic and Gulf ports (on issues of storage 
and dockage charges). 
January 7—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Examiner ow 
Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co. ve. 


January 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner -—rheacetgy 
23798—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. 


. © a &.. RB. etal. 





SEND FOR THIS PRICE LIST and folder of samples of traffic 
department forms. Straight and order bills of lading, tracers, claim 
forms, car record sheets, car order forms and many others. Speed 
up work, insure accuracy. Write for your free copy today. The 
Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 South Mar- 
ket Street, Chicago, Ill. 















TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 





Chicago’ 2 and Kansas City’s Most Modern "Warehouses P 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
sweceieet POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ KANSAS CITY, MO. 





PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution ean be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 District through the Terminal aystem. Direct 
eemnections of of eliminates all trucking 


aud for city , aI insurance rates. Every 
pt for doing business. 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Penneyivania 
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January 8&—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7747—Application of A. & S. Ry. 


January 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner a? 

20455—Gordon Candy Co. et al. vs. A. C. ER. et al. 
grouped therewith). 

Portions Fourth Section Applications 1898, 703 et al. 


(and cases 


(further hear. 


ing). 
January 9 iaiamenels. Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
lL. & S. 555—Cancelation of commodity rates on pork hide trim. 


mings Se fresh frozen or green salted pig skins. 


suey 9—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Mattingly: 
& S. 3545—Transit arrangements on alfalfa hay from Arizona 
“to eastern transcontinental sag 
January 9—Argument at Washington, ¢.: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13340, 13416 and 13372—Class and 
commodity rates in south. 
17640—Wrought Washer Manufacturing Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 
January 10—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Mattingly: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1482, filed by E. P. & S. W. Ry. Sys, 
January 10—Jacksonville, Fla. ea Brennan: 
23925—J. Nooney & Co. vs. A. C. . ae 
January 10—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner otic: 
23860—Schmidt Lumber Co. et al. va. C; C. 


C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for October, 
1930, shows 18,461 cars held overtime—a percentage of 05.87— 
as against 25,575 cars, a percentage of 06.85—for the same month 
in 1929. 


PASSENGERS’ VALUABLES ON RAILROADS 
Representative Crosser, of Ohio, has introduced H. R. 
15490, a bill to provide a place to deposit money or valuables of 
passengers on railroads or other common carriers. 


DIXIE FLYER SPEEDS UP 

E. H. Batchelder, general passenger agent, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, announces that, effective January 1, the “Dixie 
Limited,” all pullman “de luxe” train between Chicago and 
Florida, will be put on a faster schedule. It will leave Chicago 
at 2:45 p. m., arriving at Jacksonville as at present and at 
Miami at 7:30 a. m., connecting at Jacksonville with the “Havana 
Special,” thus reducing the schedule time between Chicago and 
Havana, Cuba, by sixteen hours. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


J ig 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
BAA Souther B. R. Siding  20¢ Ins. Rate 


BA Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
SAH 1709 East Cary Street 


TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 


CHICAGO 








S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 


General Merchandise . 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 



















SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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aNd cases 


ce Your Plant on 

ie 25 Trunk Lines 

ae “Trunk line service” means 
_— much to big industries. 


Incoming materials and outgoing products both benefit. There 
pra are ideal locations for an industry where not one but twenty-five 
> month trunk lines stand ready to bring and take shipments—from and 

to—east, south, west and north. 


me. 


Fi Twenty-five trunk lines deliver to and receive 
0 


cars from the “Belt of Chicago” in its circuit 

of the city. On its lines every industry gets 
L, the Chicago rates; its shipments save time 
| because there are no congested terminals to 


work through. 





Twenty-five lineal miles of Belt Railway lie 

—“ directly between Chicago and its suburban 
+ area. All locations are within an hour of Chi- 

cago’s downtown district—They are close to 

the center of buying, selling and distribution, 

yet far enough out to provide acres and acres 

= of accessible, valuable land at reasonable 

prices, © 

T Rates, and speed of service, from all parts of 

© the country to your plant on the Belt Railway 

~ Company of Chicago are the same as direct 

line rates from and to Chicago. INDUSTRIAL 

DEPARTMENT. 


Dearborn Station 
Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3684 


F. J. Wasson 


General Traffic and Indus- 
w= trial Manager 


Maps and schedules will be sent on your re- 
quest. 


La J. H. Brown 


Traffic and Industrial 
nager 
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GALVESTON-AMERICA’S PORT OF - — QUICKEST DISPATCH 





— Simplifies Handling—Speeds Shipments— Cuts Out Red Tape 


Every function of the Port of Galveston—unloading, loading, ware- 
housing, storage, financing and insurance—is under one centralized 
management. The Port is run as a unit, under unified control. Time 
is saved by reducing the number of times a cargo must be handled. 
Departments co-operate with each other to speed unloading and 
loading. Every activity is co-ordinated for greatest efficiency. Delays 
and confusion are eliminated. Unit control simplifies dealings, cuts 
out the red tape of shipping. Your shipment is handled with quick 
dispatch. Isn’t that the service you want? 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
Galveston, Texas, U.S. A. 
Geo. Sealy, President F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. 


< __bhePort-of- 


Write us for a free sub- 
scription to ‘‘Shippers 
Digest of Galveston’’, 
issued weekly, giving full 
i} sailing lists of vessels in 
F the coastwise and foreign 
trade, news of cotton, 
grain, wheat, flour and 
; general cargo movements. 
Mam Write today! 
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Years ago— 
A horseshoe was 
a symbol of 

good luck 



















TRIBUTE 
TO HABIT 


BUT FEW . 
cling to tradition . . today 


In 77 years, Seattle has grown from an undersized village to a metropolis, 
largely because of its vast shipping facilities. Puget Sound, described in 
the old geography books as one of the world’s great harbors, has served 
Seattle well. 


In 77 years, Seattle port facilities have expanded until they now 
represent an investment of $10,000,000. Greater tonnage each 
year goes VIA Seattle. There are increases ahead. Shippers and 
traffic departments are finding out what Seattle as a port means 
to them in saving's. 


Modern facilities, immense shed and Write for free port book— 
cold storage space, 142 different steam- pictures facilities, gives fig- 
ship lines sailing direct to all principal ures and interesting informa- 
ports of the world, five great trans- tion. Ship to the Orient VIA 
continental railroads . . . all have Seattle. Save days, insurance. 
helped shippers to break the rules of 

ancient times and recognize Seattle as Port of Seattle Commission 
a great port—growing greater. Bell St. Terminal Seattle, Washington 













SHIP VIA 





NEAREST PORT TO THE ORIENT 
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Where the 


first mate is Climate 


CARGOES MOVE SWIFTLY 


ATURE gave Norfolk one of the finest harbors in the world. 

As if to make sure that this great harbor could be utilized to 

the fullest, a lavish Providence has added the permanent endow- 

ment of ideal climate for shipping. Norfolk is Climate’s home— 
port. 


At Norfolk it is ‘‘shipping weather”’ all the year. The immense 
anchorage grounds of wide, calm waters are ever ice-free. The 
mean annual temperature is 59.4 degrees with remarkable freedom 
from extremes of heat and cold. The average tide variation is only 
21% feet. There are few fogs and no snows of consequence. 59% 
of daylight hours are sunny. 


\* 


To this priceless natural endowment has been added every possible 
mechanical and physical means for the expeditious handling of 
traffic. There is berthing space for more than 50 ocean-going 
craft. There are approximately 10,000,000 square feet of covered 
warehouse space, and trackage space for more than 5,000 freight 
cars. Tracks run to shipside. From the piers, eight trunk-line 
railways radiate over thousands of miles of track, connecting with 
the principal markets of the East, South, North and Middle West. 
More than fifty steamship lines serve the Port, with frequent 
sailings to all parts of the world. There is express steamship 
service at freight rates to Baltimore, Washington, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and New England ports. 


‘hes 
VIRGINIA % 


The world of commerce has learned the prime importance and 

consequent profit of seeing that merchandise moves Speedily, 

Safely and Surely. Small wonder then that in the same space of ° 

time in which the foreign commerce of the Nation increased 70% guests from photograph of 


that of Hampton Roads increased 400%. Such facts deserve your one of Norfolk’s modern 


° e terminals with trackage at 
further consideration. shipside connected by Belt 


line with all railroads and 
terminals. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION 
Norfolk, Virginia 


JPORT» NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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Coy | 


SKIPPER’ 


“The 


PILOT 


Te: fine, fast Norfolk and Western merchandise 









freight trains—from the Midwest to the Port of 
Norfolk, the Virginias and Carolinas. Their 
names tell of the seacoast territory toward which 
they travel daily—and they are as dependable as 
the characters for whom they are named. 


The fine traditions centering about the skip- 
per and the pilot in naval life are upheld by 
the men who direct and guard these trains. 
Alert, carefully trained N. & W. employees 
are always on the bridge and at the helm 


to chart the course of traffic and keep Freight Traffic De- 


partment represent- 


it safely in the clear traffic lanes. And atives of the Norfolk 
this road of modern facilities and ore coe bag 
services holds a distinguished cities, from coast to 
record for getting its freight mpincelitag 
trains to destinations “on time.” __ of service. 









NORFOLK*.WESTERN RAILWAY 


° 
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Ka ANSAS CITY grows amazingly as a distribution center in this 

period of day-to-day buying. Its manufacturers and wholesalers can 
Here, in one of the country’s best ship today’s orders today with delivery in many cases tomorrow, giving 
prospering territories, 21 million  romptest service at lowest cost. And that is just the sort of service a manu- 
people look to Kansas City as the 


principal source of commodity sup-  facturer must be able to give the retail outlets in this 19-million area. 


PO iOn iY sonved noe tcoRal, Long-distance service no longer can compete. 


from Kansas City than from any 

a Kansas City offers every manufacturing advantage, but none more impor- 
tant than quick, economical transportation to 19 million 
people. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 


E CHAMBER COMMERCE 


KANSAS CITY 1c 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 


LET’S LOOK 
AT THE FACTS 


If you are a sound, going 
concern, this organization 
will place the facts before you. 
In the strictest confidence, 
competent engineers will give 
you an understandable sur- 
vey of every phase of the 


industry. 








production and marketing of tana 
your line in Kansas City. Firm 
Address 
, EE 






{I saw your advertisement in Traffic World} 
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LOCOMOTIVES—mammoth, super-power—each 

one specially designed to maintain highest efficiency — 
in the section of plains, foothills and mountains to 
which it is assigned—that is Great Northern's latest 
contribution to the advancement of luxury in travel. 
Power that insures velvet smoothness to every mile—no jerks, no jars in 


starting or stopping. It is one of the reasons for the great preference 


accorded the EMPIRE BUILDER and the ORIENTAL LIMITED. 


For speed and dependable service ship your freight via Great Northern 
between Saint Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, 
Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and intermediate points. Through merchandise cars to 


and from Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 


A. J. Dickinson P, H. Burnham H. H. Brown 
Passenger Traf. Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. General Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 

H. G. Dow T. J. Shea 
C. W. Meldrum Eastern Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt. 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 233 Broadway 105 W. Adams é 


Seattle, Wash. New York City, N.Y. R. 620, Chicago, Ill. 
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Co Everphody, Everywhere: 





Another year of effort—another year of work— 
another year of service—another year of co-opera- 
tion in working out mutual problems. On the 
threshold we pause to salute our patrons and friends 
both on these lines and elsewhere—wishing each and 
all of them and theirs a 


Happy New Veart 








thern Pacific 





woe ccecccccccccccccctecesoes eer, Bre: RIED 6.0.00 5000.0:05:0:0 cacesinee dies ae Uptown Pass. Ticket Of .531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


sth 
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A STORY OF SHIPS AND SHIPPING 
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al 


The 


Panama Canal Line 
Heir to and defender of the high tradition of the American Mer- 





















chant Marine, is the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. 
Its growth and development has been synonymous with the 
progress and development of ocean transportation under the 
American flag. 

At first around Cape Horn by fastest sailing ships, later sup- 
planted by steamers; then by transhipment across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and finally through the Panama Canal, this 
company pioneered regular and frequent intercoastal service. 
The service thus created and maintained has kept full pace with 
the enormous development of the two great coasts it unites. 
And today the American-Hawaiian fleet of 23 steamers and 
motorships, giving two sailings a week East and West, is the 
largest intercoastal carrier and provides the greatest frequency 
in the coast-to-coast trade. 

Thus endures ocean transportation. And the story of ships and 
shipping is also the story of man’s commercial conquest cf the 


earth. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP Co. 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 





On Time Arrivals—Correct Delivery—Careful Handling. 


Experience teaches that freight service to be satis- 
factory must do more than merely transport the 
commodity. 


Revenue from freight shipments constitutes the greater 
part of C&A income. Naturally we take particular 
care to furnish most efficient service. 


HICAGO & ALTON 


General Offices... 340 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








